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PLATO AND ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION 
(Continued from p. 154.) 

IT is clear, then, that Plato’s strictures on Homer ought not to have given 
any encouragement to allegorical interpretation. The eulogists of Homer 
ought to have sought other grounds for the defence which he invited them to 
make ;! while the allegorizing philosophers, if they persisted in treating inter- 
pretation of the poets as an instrument of knowledge, ought to have answered 
Plato not by multiplying allegories but by producing a defence of the allegori- 
cal method. The question with which we are concerned is, of course, not what 
ought to have been done, but what actually happened. But the foregoing con- 
siderations ought to warn us against assuming without evidence that all those 
who allegorized after Plato did so in order to answer his attack on the poets, 
and were directly incited by that attack to engage in allegorical interpretation. 
The fact that the early Stoics were prolific in such interpretations is in itself no 
proof that they intended in this way to answer Plato’s criticism of the myths. 
Other evidence is required to prove that it was the desire to answer Plato 
which impelled them to wallow in allegory. 

It is true that in much later times there were those who wrote against 
Plato on behalf of Homer, and that for some of them at least (as we learn from 
Dion Chrysostomus?), the question to be decided was whether Plato was right 
in his treatment of Homer because the myths are immoral, or wrong because 
the myths are not immoral but contain physical doctrines. Some of the com- 
pilers of allegorical collections attacked Plato, others did not. Of those who 
considered allegory an answer to Plato, the first-century rhetorician who goes 
by the name of Heraclitus may be taken as a fair specimen. To justify the 
allegorical method, he relies on the following considerations: some passages of 
Homer—like the description of the growth of Eris—are obviously allegorical, 
therefore all the myths are allegories. Again, Heraclitus and Empedocles who 
wrote in mythical style were philosophers, therefore Homer, since he wrote in 
mythical style, was also a philosopher who veiled his teachings in myth and 
riddle.t The nature of these ‘arguments’ is really an indication that there was 
no such thing as a philosophic defence of allegory on which Heraclitus could 
draw. The early Stoics who contributed or transmitted so many allegories to 
our collections cannot have exercised their minds in the defence of the 


allegorical method. But what philosophy did Homer teach? According to 

1 Rep. 607d. Reinhardt, op. cit., p. 22. 

2 Dion LIII. 3. For names of those who 4 Quaest. Hom. 24, 29 (cf. 5). These allegories 
wrote on behalf of Homer against Plato see are ‘inepte et tumide scriptae’ (H. Diels, Doxo- 
Reinhardt, De Graecorum Theologia, p. 23; Wein- gvaphi Graeci, p. 98), ‘a brilliant little work’ (G. 
stock, op. cit., pp. 145 sqq. Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 147). 

3 E.g. ps.-Plutarch in the Vit, Hom. Cf. 
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Heraclitus, he taught not only a great deal of Stoicism, but also the distinctive 
tenets of any and every school of thought. Plato had no right to condemn 
Homer, because it was Homer who supplied the dogmas of Platonism. The 
resulting mass of self-contradictions to be found in Homer appears to Heracli- 
tus, and others of his stamp, to redound to the honour and glory of the poet. 

Is such a reply to Plato to be taken as representing the views of great 
Stoics like Chrysippus? The early Stoics looked in Homer for the right 
answers to the problems of the universe. It is not likely that they found all 
the wrong ones too; or, if they did, it is improbable that they would have con- 
gratulated the poet on his versatility. It would be rash, in any case, to father 
upon the Stoics the views of Heraclitus, who shows small grasp of Stoicism and 
smaller powers of reasoning. Further, it is significant that it is the gram- 
marians, not the philosophers, whom Seneca blamed for teaching that Homer 
taught every type of philosophy. It is significant, too, that Plutarch regards 
the etymologies of Cleanthes and Chrysippus as belonging properly, not to 
philosophy, but to the specialized studies of the grammarians. The most prob- 
able theory is that the allegories of the Stoics had been, at least from the time 
of Crates, more and more appropriated by those grammarians who believed in 
the existence cf the deeper meanings, and were not averse from loading the 
poet with indiscriminate praise. The little work of Cornutus on Greek 
theology offers some confirmation. This mainly etymological treatise refers us, 
for a fuller account of the subject, not to any recent work of philosophers or 
grammarians, but to the ‘ older philosophers,’ that is, to the early Stoics. It 
looks as if Cornutus were attempting to revive among philosophic circles an 
interest in a subject which by this time had fallen into unphilosophic hands. 
At any rate this reference to the rpeaBurepot gidkocopas leaves no doubt that 
Cornutus drew mainly from Cleanthes and Chrysippus, to the former of whom 
he elsewhere refers by name.! Accordingly (though, as I have shown elsewhere, 
his attitude towards the poets was not exactly that of the early Stoics) he has 
a better title to speak for Stoicism than grammarians like Heraclitus, whose 
interpretations are by no means all consistent with Stoicism. In him we find 
not a word about Plato, not a word about the defensive function of allegory, 
and not a word in defence of the allegorical method. The myths, or parts of 
them, lend themselves to allegorical treatment on Stoic lines. This is sufficient 
proof for Cornutus that the myth-makers had philosophic intentions. Prob- 
ably it was sufficient also for the early Stoics. So far, then, as the late collec- 
tions of allegories are concerned, we are entitled to conclude that the early 
Stoics did not allegorize to answer Plato’s attacks on the myths, but rather to 
support their own position by the testimony of the poets. 

This conclusion may be confirmed by another argument. There is a 
measure of agreement between the Stoic and the Platonic view of poetry. 
The true poet is, for Plato, philosopher as well as poet; he must know the 
truth. The Stoics agreed: ‘the wise man alone is poet.’* Homer not being 


ius i f Chrysippus. 
1 35 (p. 76, 7, Lang), 31 (64, 16). Persius is o 
said to have bequeathed to him about 700 books 2 Strabo I, 2, 3. 
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the ideal wise man is not omniscient. Chrysippus himself on occasion dis- 
sented from the poet’s views.! Hence the Stoics, though no doubt they 
held that the ancient poets were very wise men,? are not in the same position 
as those extreme eulogists of Homer censured by Plato, who assigned to the 
poet knowledge of all things divine and human. Hence, too, their views must 
not be confounded with those of the later Homeric partisans, of whom I have 
taken Heraclitus as a sample. Moreover, though they corroborated their 
dogmas by interpreting the myths, they would scarcely have admitted that, 
as Heraclitus seems to think, they had taken their philosophy bodily from 
Homer. They did not base their views solely on the authority of the poets; 
they did not depend on the work of interpretation as an instrument of attain- 
ing truth. Their allegories were no essential part of their philosophy. Hence 
it is that they did not attempt a fixed system of allegorical interpretation. 
More than one explanation of the same myth might be offered even by the 
same philosopher. Therefore in practice they admitted much of what Plato 
said about the interpretation of the poets—that it lacks fixed rules and is 
inconclusive in its results. It is indeed possible that they thought their use of 
the opinions of the poets in no way different from that in which Plato himself 
indulged. It differed indeed only because they took the practice much more 
seriously, and finding that the poets agreed so well with their own pantheistic 
system they had all the greater esteem both for their system and for the poets 
themselves. It follows once more that the Stoics did not produce any defence 
of the allegorical method against Plato’s criticisms of it. As the truth of 
Stoicism did not depend on the correctness of their allegorical interpretations, 
they probably saw no need for such a defence.* They were, therefore, logically 
precluded from using allegories as a refutation of the Platonic view that the 
poets were ignorant. For, regarded as an answer to Plato’s denial of the 
poet’s wisdom, allegorical interpretation is simply a petitio principit, unless 
indeed one does what the Stoics did not attempt to do, namely, to confirm the 
hypothesis that the poets were wise men by applying it consistently according 
to definite rules of interpretation, by proving that a given myth must bear the 
meaning alleged and no other, by showing that this was the meaning which 
the poet intended it to bear (for he might, on Platonic principles, have been an 
inspired fool), and finally by proving independently that the meanings so ob- 
tained are not only harmonious but true. One may well hesitate to believe 
that the Stoics were so illogical as to imagine that they were proving Homer’s 
wisdom by pointing to the existence of deeper meanings (which Plato had not 
denied), or by multiplying at haphazard the fruits of a method which they did 
not trouble to justify. It is more probable that they ignored Plato, and simply 
accepted, without attempting to prove, the common view (which Plato had 
attacked) that all the poets were wise men whose wisdom was proportionate to 


1 Arnim II,, fr. 925, p. 267. thing, and more than one meaning for the same 

2 Cf. C.Q., January, 1929, p. 42. word (Zeller, Stoics, pp. 73-4, n. 4), virtually 

3 In etymology they took up no such position recognized that his etymologies were merely 
as that of Cratylus. Chrysippus by admitting conjectural. Cf. D.L. VII. 172, where Cleanthes 
that there was more than one word for the same __is rallied on his word-play. 
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their antiquity. Acting upon this theory they applied their methods of inter- 
pretation to offensive and inoffensive passages alike, not with the object of 
vindicating the poets or decrying Plato, but simply to support and illustrate their 
own philosophy. So far as the Stoics were concerned, we may conclude that 
Plato was guiltless of having given any impetus to allegorical interpretation. 

Nor was a defence of allegorical interpretation produced by those Neo- 
platonists, who, dissenting from Plotinus’ view of the matter, placed their trust 
in mythology. They agreed with Plato that the poets were by no means 
omniscient. They conceded, too, that many of the myths were unfit for the 
hearing of children. But this, according to Proclus, is no reason for their 
complete expulsion ; they are (he says) fitting for those to hear who can from 
mystic symbols divine the truth about the gods. He rather disingenuously 
uses Republic 378a to support this view. There Plato says that if such stories 
are to be told at all, they must be told in secret to as few hearers as possible. 
Unfortunately for Proclus he adds that they must not be told at all in the 
ideal state. Beyond this interesting artifice, we find in Proclus simply the blind 
prejudice that the poetry of Homer is inspired by the gods, which (so little was 
the Platonic treatment of inspiration understood) is apparently the same thing 
as saying that Homer was the wisest of the Greeks.* Such is Proclus’ reply 
to Plato’s accusation that Homer was imitative in the sense which involves com- 
plete ignorance of reality.* It is clear that those who tried to reconcile Homer 
with Plato made no real attempt by allegory or otherwise to deal argumentatively 
with Plato’s attack on Homer. They evaded or ignored the question by simply 
assuming that both Homer and Plato were equally wise and equally inspired. 

This inquiry would now be nearing a conclusion were it not for the fact 
that, in the present state of the question, no remarks on allegorical inter- 
pretation in Platonic and post-Platonic times can be considered adequate 
unless there is included some treatment of Antisthenes and the principle of 
interpretation which Zeno is said to have received from him. 

It is usually stated that ‘in Plato’s day the Cynics were the chief ex- 
ponents of this’ (the allegorical) ‘school of criticism, especially Antisthenes.’ 
So says Adam,® though he rightly rejects the view that Plato is tilting at 
Antisthenes in Republic 378. He then adds the usual statement that it was 
from Antisthenes that the Stoics took over the practice of allegorical interpre- 
tation. These statements regarding Antisthenes are mythical. As the myth 
has shown many signs of breaking up, I propose to do a little towards hasten- 
ing its final dissolution. 


1 E.g. Julian, ovat. IV. 137¢; cf. Lucian, Zeus apparently, not faced at all by the Stoics, unless 
Cross-examined, 2. (as seems most improbable) Strabo (I. 2, 5) takes 
2 Proclus, In Plat. Remp. 371-2; Julian, from them his rather feeble attempt at an 
ovat. VII. 206-7. Probably the Stoics alsoagreed answer: if Homer had not known life well, he 
with Plato that certain myths are unsuitable for could not have imitated it so well. 
the young; most of the allegorical interpreta- 5 On Rep. 378d, 24. Cf. Gomperz, G.T. IL, 


tions are far too difficult for children to under- pp. 139 sqq., who sets forth the ordinary view of 
stand. Antisthenes’ allegorism with brilliant imaginative 


3 In Plat. Remp. 386, 405. power. For A.’s frr. see Mullach, F.P.G, I1., 
4 The Platonic account of imitation was, pp. 261 sqq.; the Homeric frr. are 25-33, p. 277. 
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We need waste no time on Diimmler’s notion that Plato had Antisthenes 
in mind in Republic 378. It is clear that Plato was not thinking of any 
allegorist in particular. Again, it is now admitted that in their physical 
allegories the Stoics (so far as the evidence goes) derived most help from the 
Anaxagoreans.! In their etymologies they were supplied with ample material 
by the work of sophists like Prodicus and Heracliteans like Cratylus. There is 
no need to suppose any intermediary between such sources and Zeno. It was 
indeed discovered long ago by E. Weber that Antisthenes was not one of those 
who found physical doctrines allegorically expressed in Homer. Weber's 
conclusion, so curiously ignored by subsequent writers, is worth quoting: 
* Antisthenes non ex iis Homeri interpretibus est, qui Homerum rerum naturae 
peritissimum fuisse et narraticnibus suis multas et praeclaras dvovxas brovolas 
sive allegorias abdidisse putabant.’* Further, it is frequently stated or implied 
that the fragments of Antisthenes which refer to Homer are allegorical. But 
Decharme, though accepting the ordinary view in all other respects, admits that 
they are not.’ In fact, not one of them sets aside the literal sense in favour of 
a deeper meaning, whether physical or ethical. (Among Antisthenes’ other 
fragments there is only one piece of rationalization to be found—the remark 
that love is a disease deified by its victims. This is a very unoriginal platitude, 
not to be taken as a proof that he made any contribution to allegorism. He 
may have got it from the tragedians; or, indeed, from his master in rhetoric, 
Gorgias,* who mentions in the same breath both views, that love is a god, and 
that love is an dvOpamwvov voonya.) Another argument—that which quotes 
Julian, orat. VII. 215 as proof of Antisthenes’ allegorism—was abandoned by 
Schrader. Julian mentions Plato, Xenophon, Antisthenes, and others as 
writers of myths. It is scarcely necessary to point out that this is no reason 
for believing that they were allegorists. The fact that Xenophon wrote the 
Cyropedia does not prove that he discovered deeper meanings in Homer. 

But it still seems to be generally believed that according to Xenophon 
Symp. III. 6 and IV. 6 Antisthenes claimed to know the deeper meanings of 
Homer. Weinstock® actually says that Antisthenes censured those rhapsodes 
who did not knowthe dévorar. In the former passage Niceratus says that his 
father made him learn Homer by heart so that he might grow up a good man. 
Antisthenes objects that the rhapsodes know Homer by heart, and yet are 
unsurpassed in foolishness. Socrates then says: ‘ Yes, for it is clear that they 
do not know the dzrovotar, but Niceratus has paid large sums to Stesimbrotus 
and Anaximander and many others, so that nothing worth attention has 
escaped him.’ Thus it is true that Antisthenes said the rhapsodes were fools 
—a remark made in Xenophon (Mem. IV. 2, 10) also by Euthydemus. But 


did he say that they were fools because they did not know the iovoras? No; 


1 As by Weinstock, of. cit., pp. 123 and 138. Praise of Helen, t9. A.’s remark is in Mullach, 
* De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum sectatore  ibid., p. 272, n. 138. 

(Leipziger Studien X., 1887, pp. 77 sqq.), p. 225. 5 Following Krische; see Porph. Quaest, Hom., 
3 La Critique des Traditions Religieuses chez les pp. 386 sqq. 

Grecs, p. 289. 6 P. 123, n. 7. 
* Soph., fr. 885: Eur. Tro. 988-90; Gorgias, 
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it is Socrates who makes that remark, which is obviously ironical. There is 
therefore nothing in the passage to hint that Antisthenes belonged to the same 
class of interpreters as Stesimbrotus and Anaximander. In Symp. IV. 6 there 
is no question of allegorical interpretation, so that the passage need not be 
considered here, 

E. Weber, after a full consideration of the evidence relating to Antisthenes’ 
treatment of poetry (evidence perhaps unduly amplified by his hypothesis that 
Antisthenes was imitated and adapted by Dion), contends merely that 
Antisthenes used certain characters of mythology as examples of virtue and 
vice! He holds, for example, that Nestor was treated by Antisthenes as a 
model of self-control,” Odysseus as an example of the wise man,* and Athena 
as a pattern of wisdom. Two of the ten volumes which Antisthenes produced 
comprised many works with Homeric titles. It is possible that (as Weber 
thinks) they drew morals from the talesof Homer. All this one may cheerfully 
grant,‘ without following Weber in his belief that Antisthenes passed on the 
practice of allegory to the Stoics; and for a very sufficient reason—namely, 
that to treat Odysseus as a ‘virl sapientis exemplum’ is not allegorical 
interpretation at all. It does not require the moralist to substitute an 
‘undersense’ for the literal meaning. The moral of the tale is not to be 
confused with the Indeed, Heyne long ago clearly stated that to teach 
by texts and examples is not allegory. His words are very much in point here: 
‘cum ethica hac’ (Stoic allegorization as of Heracles and his labours) ‘ allegoria 
non confundenda est ea interpretatio, cum Homericis narratis uti videas veteres 
ad praecepta moralia et politica declaranda et animis legentium infigenda. 
. Exempla virtutum et vitiorum proponunt, non interpretantur.” Antisthenes 
appears, for example, to have used the tale of Heracles as a text for a sermon 
on wisdom and strength. But this is not the same thing as identifying 
Heracles in Stoic fashion with such qualities and deriving his name from jjpas 
and xrelfeo@a.2 Similarly, if Antisthenes remarked on Iliad XV. 123 that the 
wise man acts in accordance with the whole of virtue (i.e., knowledge), his 
remark assumes that Athena gave wise advice, not that she is identifiable 
with wisdom.” Another example would be Diogenes’ treatment of the 
Prometheus myth; he draws from it the lesson that the gift of fire and of 
civilization was an evil gift, bringing sloth and luxury in its train; for if the 


6 Cornutus 31 (p. 63, 4). 


1 Pp. 226 sqq. (This is how Dion treats 
7 It is fairly certain that this is not A.’s remark 


Homeric characters. ) 


2 Though Antisthenes (the name is a more or 
less probable emendation) merely said that Iliad 
XI. 637 meant that Nestor (as became his years 
and steady head) could drink the contents of the 
cup without becoming drunk. 

3 A. decided that wodv’rporos referred to the 
adaptability of Odysseus’ wisdom, and was 
neither a compliment nor the reverse. 

4 Iam only granting it for the sake of argu- 
ment, except in the case of Heracles. (A. wrote 
a work entitled Heracles or concerning wisdom and 


strength.) 
5 Excursus III. ad J/. XXIII., p. 578. 


at all but the scholiast’s (é« rodrov ¢noi—from 
this passage A. derives his statement that the 
wise man, etc.). Cf. schol. on J/. XXIV. 526: 
‘From this passage Epicurus derives his state- 
ment that the gods neither have trouble nor 
give trouble to others.’ In spite of this and 
others like it (e.g. on Od. IX. 28) no one nowadays 
holds that Epicurus either derived, or pretended 
to derive, his doctrines from Homer. So far as 
this ‘fragment’ is concerned, Antisthenes is 
similarly guiltless of reading into Homer the 
Socratic doctrine of the unity of wisdom (pace 
Zeller, Socrates, p. 330). 
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gift had been good, it would have had the approval of Zeus, who desires all 
good things for mankind.’ Such attempts to point the moral are not 
allegorical interpretations ; they temporarily assume the truth of the myth in 
question ; they do not deny or replace the literal sense. Even when, in order 
to extract the moral desired, it is found necessary to revise the myth, no 
allegorical interpretation is involved ; for it is to the literal sense of the revised 
version that appeal is made.? 

Finally, we must consider a passage of Dion (LIII. 4-5) which runs as 
follows: ‘Zeno censures nothing in Homer, but shows in detail that he has 
written some things according to opinion («ara éd£av) and others according to 
truth (cata adnGeav), so that he may not be convicted of contradicting himself 
in certain things which appear to conflict with each other. But this statement 
—that the poet said some things according to opinion (S0£y) and others 
according to truth (aAOeia)—belongs first to Antisthenes. The latter, however, 
did not work it out thoroughly, whereas the former demonstrated it in detail.’ 

The distinction between opinion (d0£a)—the vague unscientific guesswork 
of the popular mind—and knowledge truth 
founded on reason—was a very common one.® Antisthenes himself wrote four 
books on the subject. His remark as quoted by Dion apparently means that 
in some passages Homer expresses the uncritical beliefs of the unphilosophic 
majority, in others he speaks in accordance with well-grounded knowledge. 
In the latter passages the philosopher-poet is uttering what he knows to be 
true ; in the former he is expressing the vague opinions either of himself (when 
his knowledge was incomplete) or of the multitude. As spokesman for the multi- 
tude he may contradict the truths he knew and expressed elsewhere. But this 
contradiction is only apparent, for in this case it is not Homer who is wrong but 
the multitude whose views he is expressing. Such must have been the argument 
of Zeno when he showed that the poet’s self-contradictions were only apparent. 

Dion himself may be used to prove that this interpretation is correct. In 
Orat. LV. 9 he says that Homer and Socrates alike studied and discussed é7rws 
of Kal of dpdviwor—the opinions of the many 
and the knowledge of the wise. In Ovat. VII. 98 sqq. he uses this argument 
to explain an apparent inconsistency in Homer. Menelaus’ hospitality to 
Paris cost him dear; yet Homer praises hospitality as a blessed privilege of 
the rich. The defence is that the poet in such praises of wealth was express- 
ing not his‘own views but those of the many. In Homer we find ry Trav 
Sidvoiay Trepi Te WAOVTOU Kal TOV & Oavydfover. This is a great 
convenience, for if we wish to discover what opinions the many hold, and from 


1 Fr, 287 (Mullach). 

2 Plutarch rejects the allegorical interpretation 
of poetry, but is anxious that the right morals 
should be derived from the myths, That is to 
say, he concentrated on the réwa and rejected 
the irévo. Since Heyne, writers on the history 
of allegory are too little aware that interpretation 
by réwo. and interpretation by imrévoa are not 


the same thing. See Plutarch, De Aud. Poet, 19e 
sqq., and the analysis of Rep. 377 sqq. supra. A 
good example of interpretation by réwa is in 
Plato, Apol. 28bcd (example of Achilles proves 
that it is no disgrace to live in danger of death). 
3 Outside the philosophers one finds it in, e.g. 
Gorgias, Palamedes 24, Isocrates, ad Dem. 17. 
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what motives, there is no need to question every individual: we-simply go to 
their spokesmen, the poets, as . . . Tas 86 Fas. 

Dion held that Homer ‘said nothing without a purpose.”! He thought that 
the poet when he uttered the opinions of the many did so deliberately, with 
the full knowledge that they were not true; further, the poet always corrected 
such opinions by telling the truth elsewhere. It is not clear whether Antis- 
thenes and Zeno believed that the popular notions found in some passages 
were invariably corrected by the truth expressed in others. Some of the 
opinions found in Homer might be due to his own ignorance. If, as I think 
probable (since the poets were not omniscient), Zeno admitted this, he would 
still be able to ‘ censure nothing in Homer’; for he could still hold, like Dion, 
that the poet had done a service by giving expression to such views as please 
the multitude so that the philosopher himself might refer to and correct them. 
Compare the Stoic Strabo who quotes with approval the admission of Polybius 
that some of Homer’s errors might be due to &yvoa.2, Compare, too, Plutarch 
who says that the falsehoods which the poets tell involuntarily are the work of 
men Kxal ararns.® 

In any case it is said to be a sufficient defence of the poet, when he speaks 
falsely, to explain that the views which he expresses represent the common 
opinion. To the student of Aristotle’s Poetics this will have a familiar ring. 
The poet’s words, if in accord neither with facts nor with the ideal, will be 
sufficiently justified if they accord with the general opinion (1460b, 6, ofd dao 
kat SoKxet; 35, adr’ odv hact; 1461b mods tTHy S0Fav Set avayey). 

It is obvious, then, that the principle of Antisthenes and Zeno has, in 
itself, nothing to do with allegorical interpretation. Dion himself founds no 
allegory upon it. It is indeed a means of explaining contradictions without 
having recourse to allegory. Thus Plutarch, who did not care for allegorical 
interpretations, explains the Homeric quarrels of the gods by pointing out that 
Homer elsewhere describes the gods as delighting all their days in their peace- 
ful abode.* The latter notion is the truth; the former is fictitious opinion. 

Yet a long series of writers, of whom Weinstock® is the latest, see in this 
principle the basis of allegorical interpretation. They take it to mean that 
Homer, when speaking according to truth, utters words which are, in their 
literal sense, true, and that, when he speaks according to opinion, he veils the 
truth in riddle and allegory. But, in the first place, it is obviously false to say 
that one cannot speak ‘ according to truth’ when using allegorical language. 
To speak ‘according to truth’ does not necessarily mean to tell the truth 
in literal form. In the second place, to speak ‘according to opinion ’ does not 
mean to speak in allegory. If it does, then most of us have been speaking 
in allegory all our lives without knowing it. But Dion in the passages cited 
does not ask us to interpret allegorically the ‘ opinions’ expressed by the poet. 


1 Orat, LV. 22. Remp. 372), who finds in the contradiction a 
2 I. 2, 17. proof that the theomachies are allegorical. 

3 De Aud. Poet, 17d. 5 Op. cit., p. 138, D. 40, p. 142.! 

4 De Aud. Poet. 20e. Cf. Proclus (In Plat. 
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PLATO AND ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION 9 


In Plutarch! raidra «ata eipnras means simply ‘this is an expression of 
their opinion.’ In Aristotle pds ryv ddfav Sei dvdyeww does not mean ‘one 
must interpret allegorically.’ 

The writers whom Weinstock follows have really assumed that there held 
good for Antisthenes and the Stoics a further principle, of which I can find no 
trace—namely, that opinion always and everywhere contains a kernel of truth.? 
Even if this were true of the Stoics, it would still have to be proved true 
of Antisthenes. But is it true of the Stoics? There is, so far as I am aware, 
no evidence that a significant myth was ever called Sofa. Opinion, for the 
Stoics, was much the same thing as ignorance and delusion.* There is no 
ground for believing that the Stoics ever held that opinion, as such, contained 
germs of truth. The myth-makers (whether the poets, or, as Cornutus holds, 
philosophers older and wiser than the poets) consciously devised the significant 
myths in order to convey sound doctrine in an impressive form. They were 
‘ philosophizing in symbol and enigma’ ;‘ they were ‘allegorizing to inculcate 
knowledge.’© Allegory, symbol, and enigma surely do not belong to the 
sphere of delusion. In a significant myth the mythical element is a veiled 
expression of truth; it is never called 50£a, and the assumption that it was or 
could be so called appears to be quite unwarranted. 

The Stoics, however, in varying degrees, recognized that there were myths 
and portions of myths which were not significant. The vulgar (among them 
the poets, according to Cornutus but probably not according to the early 
Stoics) misunderstood the significant myths, took the literal sense as true, 
added meaningless fictions to them, and composed others like them externally, 
but in fact unlike them because not symbolizing truth. Thus the Stoic in 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum regards some of the myths (especially those con- 
cerning Uranus-Cronus-Zeus) as containing physical doctrines. The vulgar 
foolishly deriving from these the idea of anthropomorphic gods produced as a 
result false opinions, superstitions, and myths like the theomachy and the wars 
of gods with Titans and giants, which are plena futtilitatis summaeque leuttatis, 
and which, therefore, Balbus does not attempt to interpret allegorically.® 
How far his words involve Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus in the same 
opinion is not clear. But I have elsewhere given reason for believing that the 
early Stoics did not regard the unmeaning myths and portions of myths as so 
numerous as they were afterwards considered by Cornutus, or as they were 
apparently considered by the authorities followed by Cicero. Probably, how- 
ever, they did recognize that when allegorical interpretation had done its best 
with the myths, there did remain myths and parts of myths which resisted 
interpretation, and which were, therefore, not expressions of truth («ara 
arnGevav), but expressions of opinion («ara do£av). Cornutus simply pushed 
this idea a little further when he held that the poets had largely corrupted the 
myths by fictitious and meaningless additions. An allegorist like Zeno might 


1 De Aud. Poet. 17b. # Cornutus, c. 35 (76. 4). 

2 Cf. Zeller, Stoies, c. xiii. 5 Strabo, I. 2, 7. 
- “4 Pearson on Zeno’s definition of dda 6 N.D. II. 63, 70; cf. I. 41, III. 62. 
(ir. 15). 
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very well hold that this unmeaning residue (whether large or small) consisted 
merely of the opinions of the poet or his audience, to which it would be wrong 
to apply the allegorical method. Thus, though the principle of Antisthenes 
and Zeno has nothing to do directly with allegory, it might have been used by 
Zeno as an excuse for not applying allegory to every detail of the myths. It is 
clear at any rate that in the significant myths (as also sometimes in plain 
language’) the poet is expressing truth, speaking xara dA7jGeav. In plain 
language he often speaks xara ddfav. It is probable that in the meaningless 
myths and portions of myths also he was held to be speaking «cata Sokav. 

The conclusion is that the suggestion which, according to Dion, Antis- 
thenes made and Zeno developed, and of which we have found distinct traces 
in Aristotle and elsewhere, in no way involves Antisthenes or Zeno in allegorical 
interpretation. It might be applied as an alternative to allegory; or it might 
be used as a reason for restricting the scope of the allegorical method. It 
certainly does not prove that Antisthenes interpreted Homer allegorically. 
And the proof that Zeno engaged in allegory does not in fact rest on this 
passage of Dion, which ought not to be quoted in support of it. Antisthenes 
ought to have no place whatever in the history of allegorical interpretation, 
since there is no evidence or probability that he was an allegorist. 

‘But more relevant to the present discussion is the conclusion that Plato, 
so far from giving an impetus to allegorism, actually placed a curb on it, by 
compelling those who respected the poetic traditions to admit that the poets 
often expressed mere opinion and not truth. For it is natural to see in this 
admission a concession (perhaps tacitly made) to Plato who had confined the 
extant poets entirely to the sphere of opinion. It is natural to see in it also 
the chief reason why the post-Platonic allegorists never emulated the zeal and 
thoroughness of Metrodorus of Lampsacus. 

Accordingly, if Plato had any effect on later allegorizing philosophers, his 
criticism of the poets, and of the use of allegory and etymology for inter- 
preting them, acted as a deterrent rather than an incentive. The Stoics made 
no attempt to defend the poets or to justify the allegorical method in principle. 
Why, then, did they act as though the method yielded good (if rather uncertain) 
results in practice? The answer is that all the leading allegorists, after Plato 
as before him, were impelled by the same motive as led the earlier philosophers 
to appropriate and improve on the mythology of the ancient poets. Plato’s 
arguments they might ignore; they could not ignore Homer. For neither in 
themselves nor in others could they wholly suppress the prejudice that the 


ancient poets were the divinely wise and accomplished teachers of mankind.? 
J. TATE. 


Unitep CoLLece, St. ANDREWS. 


1 Suppose, per impossibile, that the principle in Homer (cf. ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. 119, 134). 
had the meaning ordinarily alleged: that Homer 2 Virgil’s allegorizers were prompted by a 
expressed some truths literally and others alle- similar motive, not by any desire to defend the 
gorically ; it would indeed be a very curious way poet (see Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, 
for Zeno to state the fact that there is scarcely Part L., c. viii.). 
any of what might be regarded as literal Stoicism 
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THE LATIN FOR ASS. 


In English, down to the 19th century, the beast which carried Balaam 
was generally and almost universally, both in speech and in writing, denomi- 
nated the ass. It is so no longer: the name ass, except in metaphor as a term 
of contempt or insult, has disappeared from conversation and from most kinds 
of print, and survives only in serious poetry and in prose of some solemnity. 
The name donkey, first printed in 1785 in a dictionary of slang, has usurped its 
place. 

It is possible that in Latin, in the 1st century before Christ, an analogous 
but contrary change befel the usage of asinus. It is not certain, because most of 
Ennius and the old tragedy has perished, and we cannot be sure that the word 
was ever thought fit company for a sublime vocabulary; but in the classical 
age, from Lucretius to Juvenal, it was excluded from elevated and even from 
refined poetry. There are of course many poets, Lucretius, Tibullus, Lucan, 
Valerius Flaccus, Silius, Statius, and others, who had no occasion to mention 
the animal. But it is mentioned by Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid, Seneca, 
Martial, and Juvenal, and in the Priafea and the 1oth book of Columella; and 
all these authors, even Virgil, so chary of diminutives, call it asellus. The 
exceptions are the lowly and pedestrian Phaedrus, whose spiritual home was 
the stable and the farmyard; one line, I 121, in Persius, who added the 
coarseness of diatribe to the coarseness of satire; one line of the grossest 
obscenity in Catullus, 97 10; and this distich of the copa, 25 f., 


huc calybita ueni. lassus iam sudat asellus: 
parce illi, Vestae delicium est asinus, 


a pretty piece of artificial rusticity, in which asinus matches delicium. 

It is true that Ovid, who has a dozen examples of asellus, is once 
presented by his MSS with asinus. In fast. VI 319-44 he relates how Priapus 
was baulked in a nocturnal attempt on Vesta by the unseasonable braying of 
an ass: then follow these verses, 345-7, 


Lampsacos hoc animal solita est mactare Priapo 
apta asini flammis indicis exta damus; 
quem tu, diua, memor de pane monilibus ornas. 


But the pentameter has aroused lively suspicion in critics who had no 
suspicion of asini. It stands in no relation, grammatical or other, to its 
hexameter, and, if it refers, as it must, to the Romans, it is not only false in 
itself but contradicted by the next verse. Heinsius condemned the whole 
couplet ; and when Burman pointed out that its removal would make the 
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relative guem in 347 pertain to ille in 344, that is to Priapus, Bentley con- 
demned 343 f. into the bargain. But 345-7 were found here in conjunction at 
the beginning of the 4th century by Lactantius, zmst. I 21 26 ‘hac de causa 
Lampsacenos asellum Priapo quasi in ultionem mactare consuesse, apud 
Romanos uero eundem Vestalibus sacris in honorem pudicitiae conseruatae 
panibus coronari’; and the seat of the evil is in 346, which must be bound to 
345 by a participle agreeing with Lampsacos. Bergk opusc. I p. 664 proposed 
domans for damus, though acknowledging that the phrase exta dare was both 
appropriate and Ovidian ; but Ovid never ends a pentameter with a present 
participle unless it has resigned its participie' force and become an epithet, as 
in ex Pont. II 9 46 cruoris amans. Madvig theic‘ore adu. II p. 108 did better to 
retain damus and write 


fata ‘ asini flammis indicis exta damus’; 


but it would be hard to find an example of fatus thus used, and there certainly 
is none in Ovid. Suspicion now converges from two quarters upon asimt; and 
I believe that this un-Ovidian and superfluous word is a gloss on indicts which 
has ousted the necessary participle. 


Lampsacos hoc animal solita est mactare Priapo 
‘apta ’ <canens> ‘ flammis indicis exta damus.’ 


I have said that asellus is the regular substitute, but there is also another. 
Manilius V 350-2 thus describes the character and pursuits of the man born 
under the Centaur : 


aut stimulis agitauit onus mixtasque iugabit 
semine quadripedes aut curru celsior ibit 
aut onerabit equos armis aut ducet in arma. 


agitauit M, agitauit aut L, agit aut GL*. onus M, omnis (i.e. omis) GL. Here, 
as often, it appears that the reading preserved by M, the least interpolated 
MS, has been corrupted and then corrected in the MSS of the other family ; 
and such a conjecture as Mr P. Thomas’ aget ante boues begins at the wrong 
end and stands on a treacherous foundation. agitauit, if that is the right 
verb, must of course be altered with Jacob to agttabit, which is no more than 
a change of orthography. But his pretence (p. 215) that ‘stimulis agitabit 
onus’ can mean ‘agitabit iumenta onus ferentia’ is a characteristic piece of 
impudence. 

The man born under the Centaur, says Manilius, will yoke mules and 
drive or ride horses. In a series where the horse comes third and the mule 
second, what animal should come first? The very animal which Manilius 
mentions. In ‘stimulis agitabit onus’ onus is the Greek évovs, for which 
spelling of Greek accusatives plural in Latin see C.Q. XIII p. 70, where the 
reference to Naber’s Fronto should be p. 146. Virgil georg. I 273 had said 
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‘tardi . . . agitator aselli’; Manilius, like him, cannot stoop to asinus, but 
uses the creature’s Greek name instead; and that he would not stick at 
this may be inferred from his use of sybotes instead of subulcus at V 126. 
I mention in conclusion, because the dictionaries omit it, that the emperor 
Commodus bestowed onos as a nickname on one of his favourites, uit. 10 g. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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ANAXAGORAS’ THEORY OF MATTER—I. 


Anaxacoras’ theory of matter offers a problem which, in bald outline, may be 
stated as follows. The theory rests on two propositions which seem flatly to 
contradict one another. Oneis the principle of Homoeomereity: A natural substance 
such as a piece of gold, consists solely of parts which are like the whole and like one 
another—every one of them gold and nothing else. The other is: ‘ There is a portion 
of everything in everything,’ understood to mean that a piece of gold (or any other 
substance), so far from containing nothing but gold, contains portions of every other 
substance in the world. Unless Anaxagoras was extremely muddleheaded, he cannot 
have propounded a theory which simply consists of this contradiction. One or the 
other proposition must be reinterpreted so as to bring them into harmony. Some 
critics attack one, some the other ; some try to modify both. Mr. C. Bailey* has 
recently published a fresh attempt to reconstruct the theory in a form consistent with 
itself. But the result, as he admits, is arbitrary and (above all) uneconomical. 
These defects, like all the contradictions and obscurities found in other accounts of 
the system, can be traced to the second proposition : ‘ There is a portion of everything 
in everything,’ or rather to the construction put upon it. The language is crude, 
vague, and ambiguous. What does ‘everything’ mean? Has the first ‘everything’ 
the same sense as the second? If taken to mean that there is a portion of every 
material substance in every material substance, the proposition leads to a result for 
which ‘ uneconomical’ is an indulgent epithet. As I hope to show, the assertion, so 
construed, is not only absurd but gratuitous; whereas all we know of Anaxagoras 
points to his having been a singularly sober and cautious man. 

I propose to assume that this assertion (whatever it means) was not made without 
good reason and to approach the problem by a line which no one, to my knowledge, 
has yettaken. Let us start from the point where Anaxagoras is said to have started 
and build up his theory from the fragments and the direct evidence, setting this dark 
proposition altogether aside until we meet with some valid reason for asserting it in 
some one of its possible senses. There will then be some likelihood that the sense 
demanded by the theory is what Anaxagoras intended. 

This method of approach entails a treatment of the testimonies which may appear 
arbitrary. All the extant fragments must, of course, be construed in a sense which 
they can reasonably bear. But when we pass to doxographic statements professing 
to paraphrase what Anaxagoras said, we find them embedded in explanations involving 
a certain interpretation of the proposition we are going to exclude—an interpretation 
inherited by the doxographers from Aristotle. I shall try to disentangle from these 
accretions what appears to be more or less close paraphrase of Anaxagoras’ own 
statements, so as to eliminate any interpretation of the excluded proposition until we 
reach a point where a need for it arises. It will, I hope, become clear as we proceed 
that, by doing this, we are able to accept and to construe in a natural sense testimonies 
which other interpreters have to reject or to construe in an unnatural sense. But the 
procedure can only be justified by the total result it yields. 

Anaxagoras (as Aristotle remarks, Phys. 187a 26) began by accepting Parmenides’ 
doctrine that nothing which is can come into being out of that which is not. This was 


1 Greek Atomists (Oxford), 1928, pp. 34 sqq. App. I. 
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a denial of all coming-into-being out of non-existence, and also of all change—some- 
thing coming-to-be out of what was not that thing. Anaxagoras accepts this principle 
more thoroughly than the other pluralists; but he sees (as they saw) that the 
motionless Monism deduced by Parmenides can be avoided by postulating an original 
plurality of unalterable ‘things that are’ (évra ypyyara, Frac. 17) and motion in 
space, the only change that does not involve ‘ becoming.’ From these two postulates 
his whole system can be deduced, by rigid adherence to the principle of No Becoming. 


I. THE PROBLEMS OF ZOOGONY. 


The testimonies indicate that, in approaching his problem, Anaxagoras fixed 
upon a special case: how to account for the birth and growth of individual living 
things, without admitting any real becoming. Simplicius (Phys. 460, 28) seems to 
imply that he solved this zoogonical problem first and then extended the solution to 
cosmology. Two allied questions are formulated: (42) how an organism with 
differentiated parts can develop out of an apparently undifferentiated germ ;' (b) how 
such an organism can grow by feeding on substances apparently of a different nature 
from its own components. These questions must be considered separately. 


(a) The Development of an Organism from its Germ. 


FraG. 10 (Schol. in Gregor. XXXVI. gtt). Anaxagoras, finding an old doctrine that nothing 
comes into being out of what in no way is, abolished coming-into-being and substituted for it a 
process of becoming distinct (d:d«piors). He talked nonsense about all things being mixed with 
one another and becoming distinct as they grow. For in the same germ (yovq), he said, there 
are hair, nails, veins, arteries, sinews, bones. These are present in particles so small as to be 
invisible, but as they grow they gradually become distinct (avfavéueva pexpdv Siaxplver Oa). 
“For how,’ he says, ‘could hair come out of not-hair or flesh out of not-flesh ?'2 


This fragment may be construed as a protest against the theories of the earliest 
Atomists? and of Empedocles. Empedocles had been the first to describe the 
composition of the organic tissues. He made blood, flesh, sinew, and bone consist of 
three, or all four, of his elements (fire, air, water, earth), the specific nature of each 
tissue depending on the proportion of the mixture. Divide a piece of flesh, and you 
arrive at a minimum piece of flesh, and, after that, at particles of four eternally 
distinct and immutable elements. These are not flesh until put together in the 
required proportions ; then flesh comes into being out of not-flesh.4 This, Anaxagoras 
thought, violates the canon of No Becoming, which all the pluralists professed to 
observe. Atomist theories, too, which make flesh and all other substances arise out 
of atoms with no qualitative differences, are equally objectionable. The only way 
to observe the canon strictly is to deny the independent existence of any elements of 
asimpler sort, prior to the substances (such as flesh) which we find in Nature. 
There must be no atoms or Empedoclean elements having a different nature from 
these natural substances. Every natural substance must itself be simple and 
elementary; for it cannot arise out of anything that is not itself. Anaxagoras, 
accordingly, asserts two principles—Infinite Divisibility and Homoeomereity. 

The Principle of Infinite Divisthility asserts that any piece of matter, however small, 
can always be subdivided without limit. 


1 I use the word ‘germ’ (not ‘seed’)to avoid Aristotle and the doxographers. 
confusion with Anaxagoras’ use of omépyua to * The inchoate Atomism of Zeno’s Pytha- 
denote a particle of any homoeomerous sub- gorean contemporaries. See F. M. Cornford, 
stance, organic or inorganic. Mysticism and Science in the Pythagorean Tradition, 
2 This fragment, Quoted only here, probably C.Q. XVI. 137 sqq., XVII. 1 sqq. 
comes from some authority who knew Anaxa- * Cf. Aristotle’s objections to Empedocles’ 
goras’ book and was not merely copying from theory, de gen. et corr. 334a 26 sqq. 
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Frac. 3. Of the small there is no least, but always a lesser ; for it is not possible that what is 
should not be. . . 


Whatever else this fragment may mean, it denies that there can be such a thing 
as an atom: meque corporibus finem esse secandis (Lucr. I. 844). Anaxagoras may have 
learnt the notion of infinite divisibility from Zeno, who used it against that early form 
of Atomism which regarded bodies as composed of indivisible magnitudes identified 
with geometrical points having position in actual space. Probably the fragment 
also means that the division of a piece of any natural substance can never be 
carried to a point where further subdivision would yield, not smaller pieces of the 
same substance, but things which are not that substance.? There is, e.g., no minimum 
piece of flesh, beyond which we should arrive at ‘ not-flesh —Empedoclean elements 
or atoms. This leads to the second principle. 

The Principle of Homocomereity, as (following Lucretius) I propose to interpret it, 
asserts the existence of a class of substances (called dpotopeph) such that, however far 
they are subdivided, the pieces will always be like one another and like the whole of 
which they are parts. The subdivisions of a piece of flesh or of a piece of gold will 
always be flesh or gold, ‘for it is not possible that what is (flesh or gold) should 
not be (flesh or gold)’ as a result of division. The flesh cannot ‘ perish’ into 
not-flesh by separation any more than it can come into being out of not-flesh by 
the reverse process of putting-together. This again follows from the canon of No 
Becoming. 

Here we touch disputed ground. It is alleged that duorouepyjs in this system 
cannot bear the same sense that it has in Aristotle and everywhere else, although 
Aristotle, who uses it of factors in Anaxagoras’ system as well as of factors in his own, 
distinctly implies that he uses it of both in the same sense.* But the only reason for 
giving cpovoyepys an unparalleled sense is that it is supposed to be required by the 
proposition, ‘There is a portion of everything in everything.’ Since we are 
excluding that proposition till we find a need for it, we can proceed on the straight- 
forward supposition that dpuovomepys, here as elsewhere, has the meaning described in 
Plato’s Protagovas, where gold is instanced as a thing of which the parts differ from 
the whole and from one another only in size.‘ 

Less attention has been paid to the question, what classes of things are 
homoeomerous in Anaxagoras? In Aristotle’s system the word is applied to (1) the 
simple bodies (Top. 135a 24, Met. 992a 7, 984a 14), (2) the metals and ‘stone’ 
(Meteor. 338a 13, de caelo 302b 16), and (3) the tissues of plants and animals. Now, 
so far as I know, every substance mentioned by name in the testimonies as 
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1 yap Tod omKxpod éore ye GAN 
@\accov del. 1rd yap TO wh (rouy, 
Zeller) ovx eivac. Zeller’s emendation does not 
substantially alter the sense. 

2 Cf. Simplic. Phys. 167, 23 odpxas xai dora 
Kai Ta & cai ApOapra xar’’Avat. écriy, 
Gore dv brouévan Thv pwexpl POopas Tov oixeiov 
elSous dtalpeoww. Frag. 6 probably asserts the 
same principle. 

3 Ar. de gen. et corr. 314a 18 6 pév yap (’Avaé.) 
Ta TiOnow olov kal cdpxa 
kal wvedov kai Tov Gv cuvwyupor To 
wépos €oriv. Cf. 647b 17. 

4 Protagoras 329D. The word épuocouephs, if in 
use, would be too technical for a literary dia- 
logue ; but gold is the favourite instance of a 
homoeomerous substance in the testimonies 
about Anaxagoras, and Plato may have taken 


the conception and the illustration from him. 
The suggestion in Aet. 1. 3. 5 dé rod ody buona 
Ta pépn elvac TH Tois 
peias alras éxddece is the irresponsible conjecture 
of a doxographer. Anaxagoras, if he called 
flesh and the other tissues ‘things having like 
parts,’ could not have meant ‘having parts like 
the parts of the food which nourishes them’; 
and gold is not nourished by food at all. 

5 Cf. the classification in Plato’s Soph. 265c 
sqq.: the creations of divine art are {ga 
(animals) and gurd. vrad are subdivided into 
(a) plants, (b) metals and minerals (8a dyuxa év yy 
Evicrara: owpara tyxTa Kal Grnxra). Finally 
there are the elements Gv ra éorl, wip 
kai rd ddehgd. Cf. also Simplic. 
de caelo, 3. 
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homoeomerous in Anaxagoras’ system falls into one of these three classes. Lucretius 
(1. 834) , for example, says: 

‘When he speaks of the homoeomeria of things, you must know he supposes bones to be 
formed out of very small and minute bones and flesh of very small and sainate fleshes and blood 
by the coming together of many drops of blood, and gold he thinks can be composed of grains 
of gold and earth be a concretion of small earths, and fires can come from fires and waters from 


— everything else he fancies and supposes to be produced on a like principle ’ 
unro). 


Lucretius is wrong, if he means that Fire, Earth and Water are homoeomerous, In 
Anaxagoras’ system these (and Air) are not simple or homoeomerous bodies, but, as 
Aristotle tells us, mere aggregates of Seeds or homocomereiai of all kinds. The fact 
that later writers? mention Fire and Water as homoeomerous in Anaxagoras is traceable 
to a misunderstanding of the phrase xafdrep twp 7 rip at Metaph. 984a 14, where 
Aristotle does not really say that Fire and Water are éuocopepij in Anaxagoras’ system, 
though they are such in his own.* We may, accordingly, eliminate Fire, Air, Earth, 
and Water from the list. There remain the organic tissues and the metals and 
(perhaps) minerals. There is no good ground for thinking that Anaxagoras regarded 
any other classes of things as homoeomerous. It is an attractive supposition that, as 
Aristotle seems to assume, the word opocopepyjs not only has the same meaning in both 
systems, but (with the exception of Fire, etc.) denotes the same classes of things. I 
propose to proceed on this assumption, and to call these classes of things ‘ simple‘ 
natural substances.’ The principles of Infinite Divisibility and of Homoeomereity will 
then yield the formula : ‘ Any simple natural substance is infinitely divisible into parts that 
ave like the whole. This is precisely the formula required by the abolition of atoms 
and Empedoclean elements—i.e., parts unlike the whole, into which it had been 
alleged that natural substances could be actually divided, Every natural substance 
is a simple body and an element. 

Things which are not homoeomerous will be: the masses of heterogeneous Seeds 
forming Fire, Air, Water, etc. ; living organisms composed of several homoeomerous 
tissues ; inorganic conglomerates of several metals or stones; artificial products made 
of several simple natural substances. 

We may now return to Anaxagoras’ first problem: the development of the 
diverse tissues in the living organism from an apparently undifferentiated germ. The 
Scholiast (FRaG. 10) tells us the solution: the living germ contains in imperceptible 
quantities all the homoeomerous tissues that appear in the developed organism, and 
‘they become (visibly) distinct as they grow.’ That al/ these tissues should be present 


1 De caelo 302a 28, Anaxagoras’ view of the 
elements is the opposite of Empedocles’. Empe- 
docles says that Fire and Earth and the things 
of the same class as these are elements of bodies 
and all things are composed of them. ‘Avag. dé 


ot dé (wept ’Avat.) raira pév (flesh, bone and other 
such duowpeph) croxeia, yiv Kal 
wip kal tdwp dépa 


yap elva: robrwy. Frag. 4 (as will appear later) 
is not inconsistent with this account of the 


robvavrioy Ta yap oroxeta de olov 
kai wip pelyuara rovrwy kal Trav orepudrwr 
wavruv, yap éxdrepoy adrav dopdruv duoope- 
pav kal wavr’ éx 
To yap wip kal rov al€épa mpocayopever 
rairé. Here Air and Fire (Aether) are specially 
mentioned because of their prominence in Anaxa- 
goras’ scheme of evolution, as the first great 
masses that become distinguishable. But there 
is no reason to infer that Water and Earth 
(which become distinct later) are not also masses 
of Seeds of all kinds. And Aristotle expressly 
states that they are at de gen. et corr. 314a 28 


nature of Earth (and Water), which is accepted 
e.g. by Simplicius on Phys. 188a 17 and else- 
where. See Ross on Ar, Met. 984a 14. 

2 E.g. Simplicius at Phys. 27, 5, where (though 
he knew better) Simplicius is writing with a 
doxography before him (he presently quotes 
Theophrastus) and unthinkingly transcribes the 
phrase olov téwp # rip, which I take to be derived 
from Aristotle’s xa@drep téwp rip. 

3 This passage will be discussed later, p. 27. 

4 ‘Simple’ because, like Aristotle’s ‘simple 
bodies,’ they cannot be actually divided into 
any substances of a prior order, but are them- 
selves ‘ elements.’ 
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is necessary; for no one of them must suddenly spring into existence. But the 
presence of them all is not only necessary, but sufficient to solve the problem. If we 
ignore the Scholiast’s general remark: ‘He talked nonsense about all things being 
mixed with one another and becoming distinct as they grow,” and confine ourselves to 
the detailed statement about the constituents of the germ, there is nothing in this 
testimony to show that the germ must contain amy other substances. That it should 
contain all other substances (a ‘ portion of everything’ in that sense) is grotesquely 
superfluous and uneconomical. Why assert that an acorn contains gold and copper 
and emerald? If acorns ever grew into emeralds, we might have to say they always 
had some emerald in them; but, as things are, the assertion would explain nothing 
that has ever been observed to occur, nothing that calls for explanation. Let us, 
then, accept what we are told—that the germ of an animal contains all the tissues 
discernible in the grown animal, and (so far as we can see at present) nothing else. 

It follows, of course, that the germ itself is not homoeomerous ; part of it is (say) 
flesh, part bone, and so on, and these imperceptible parts are unlike the whole and 
unlike one another. The whole solution is, in fact, that the germ is at least as 
composite as the anhomoeomerous organism that develops out of it when these unlike 
parts grow visibly distinct.? 

Whence came the first composite germs, before there were existing plants and 
animals to reproduce their kind? The germs of plants were washed down with the 
rain water out of the air, which contains ‘ Seeds’ of all kinds—that is to say, particles 
of every homoeomerous substance. The germs of animals came from the higher and 
warmer region of the Aether. The first living creatures then developed out of them 
in the warm moist hollows of the earth. So much we are told; but not how the first 
germs were originally formed. We may conjecture that in the Air or Aether (each of 
which contains Seeds of all kinds) some particles of plant or animal tissue cohered in a 
sort of molecule. Some such molecules would contain all the tissues required for a 
given organism (and, perhaps, some other particles accidentally adhering, which 
would not develop but be eliminated). Such a molecule washed down with the 
rain would be capable of developing into the organism, under suitable conditions, by 
Sudxpiors and nutrition. The force which holds these molecules together and endows 
them with the moving power of life and growth, not found in other casual conglomera- 
tions of particles, may be ascribed to Mind; for we are told that living (organic) 
things are exceptional in that they contain Mind, which ‘ controls’ them.‘ 

The conjecture that the original germs were formed in this way by Mind is an 
addition to our reconstruction of the theory, filling a gap which the testimonies leave 
blank. But the reconstruction itself closely follows the testimonies, gives the only 
natural sense to époiopepys, and is deducible with strict logic and economy from the 
axiom that the development of a complex organism from its germ must not involve, 


1 This general remark brings in one version 
of the proposition ‘a portion of everything in 
everything,’ which we have determined to ex- 
clude until we find a need for it. I ignore it 
because, as I am showing, there is no need for 
it in the solution of this germ problem. I shall 
later show how I think it came to be imported 
(first by Aristotle) into the explanation of this 
and other cases of apparent becoming or change, 
where it has no place. 

2 Aristotle de gen. anim, 723a 7 compares the 
medical theory that the resemblance of offspring 
to parents is to be explained by the semen 
coming from all parts of the body (Hippocr. 
3. dépwv 14 6 yap ybvos mavraxd@ev Epxerar roi 


owparos: 3. 3 Thy droxpiverbar 
dd Tod owparos), remarking that it seems 
to be the same as Anaxagoras’ theory that ‘ none 
of the duoouep# comes into being’ (but all are 
represented already in the germ), except that A. 
applied this to all things and not only to the 
generation of animals. Cf. 769a 28, the theory 
that the semen is a ravoreppula woddGv. 

3 Diels, Vors. 46 A 113, 117, 42. 

4 Frag. 11 év wavri poipa hiv vod, 
torw olor dé Frag. 12 doa ye 
puxiv Exe wal pelfw éAdoow, wavrwy vois 
xparet. On the action of Nous Mr. Peck (C.Q. 
XX. 57 sqq.) makes some interesting observa- 
tions, though I cannot accept his conclusions. 
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at any stage, the ‘ becoming’ of any of the component tissues out of what was not 
that tissue. The first problem is thus solved without any need to assert the excluded 
proposition: ‘a portion of everything in everything’; while the introduction of that 
proposition in the sense ‘ a portion of every substance in every substance’ would, for 
no motive whatever, make the theory ridiculously uneconomical. Do we need this 
proposition for the solution of the second problem of zoogony ? 


(b) The Problem of Nutrition. 


The Scholiast (Frac. 10) said that the tissues in the developing organism 
become visibly distinct as they grow. Growth involves the accession of fresh 
substances from without by nourishment ; and this presents the second problem which, 
we are told, Anaxagoras formulated: Howcan flesh come out of what is not flesh but 
bread and water? We possess two parallel accounts of the solution, obviously based 
on the same passage in Anaxagoras. 


Agtius I. 3. 5 (Vors. A 46). Anaxagoras made his homoeomeries the first principles of 
things. For it seemed to him a most perplexing problem, how something can come out of what 
is not or perish into what is not. At any rate the food we take is simple and of one sort—bread 
and water—and out of this are nourished hair, veins, arteries, flesh, sinews, bones, and all the 
other parts. Since these things arise, we must admit that the food we take contains all the 
things that are, and re pre. grows by increase coming from the things that are. And in that 
food are parts capable of generating blood, sinews, bones and the rest, which parts were to be 
apprehended by reason (only, not by sense). 


Here our excluded proposition crops up: év tpody ty éori 
Ta OVTA, Kai Ex TOV OvTwY TavTa aiferar. But this is not a quotation of Anaxagoras’ own 
words, For he would have written (or édvrwy xpnudrwv, as in 
Frac. 17. ‘No thing (xpija) becomes or perishes, but from things that are (ard édvrwv xpnpdtov) 
it 1s compounded and dissolved.’ Did he here say that a// the édvra ypjyara must bein the 
food we take? His principles require that in nutrition the increase of our tissues 
shall come from ‘things that are’ and do not ‘become.’ It is also necessary and 
logical to assert that ‘sence these things (our tissues) arise,’ the food we take must 
contain all the things which in fact nourish their likes in us—in a word, the same set 
of tissues, But it is unnecessary and illogical to say: ‘ Since these tissues arise, the 
food must contain every sort of substance there is’ (if wavra ra dvra means that): 
because bread nourishes our flesh and bones, therefore it contains all the substances you 
can think of—gold, emerald, coal, etc.—which do not nourish us! Happily the 
parallel account in Simplicius corrects the doxographer precisely on this point and 
reduces the theory to its proper limits. The sentences in Simplicius which refer to 
nutrition are as follows: 


Srmpticivus, Phys. 460, 10 (Vors. A 45). Anaxagoras reached this notion because he held that 
nothing comes into being out of what is not and that everything is nourished by its like... . 
When the same nourishment is taken, e.g. bread, many unlike things arise—flesh, bones, veins, 
sinews, hair, nails, and perhaps feathers or horns, and like is augmented by like. Hence! he 
supposed that these things (or ‘they,’ not ‘ a// things ’) are contained in the food ; and water, if 
trees were to be nourished out of it, must contain wood and bark and leaves and fruit. 


This is clear and logical, In nutrition like is augmented by like: ‘particles of 


1 86 radra év rH rpogg iwédaBev elva is the bracket after rip should probably be deleted as 
MSS. reading. In his edition of Simplicius in Vors.), and the construction of Simplicius’ 
Phys. (1882) Diels apparently meant to read da sentence is anyhow irregular. But our point is 
with the Aldine (for 4), as he does in Vors.4 unaffected. Whether do or 5:4 be read, Sim- 
A 45. There seem to be misprints in both texts _plicius meant that the tissues he has just named 
(in Vors.4 386, 36, the full stop after éuoiy should were in the focd that nourishes us, just as the 
probably be a colon, as at Phys. 460, 17; 1.38 plant tissues he proceeds to name must be in the 
omits cal pvAXa after grody ; at Phys. 460,14 the water that nourishes trees, 
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flesh out of the food are added to our flesh." Since all our tissues are nourished by 
‘the same food’—bread and water—this food must contain particles of all these 
tissues. Water also nourishes plants and trees, and so must contain all their tissues 
—bark, wood, leaves, fruit.2 Like the theory of the germ, this is a necessary and 
sufficient account of the process of growth by nutrition. For this purpose it is 
unnecessary to assert that foodstuffs contain any other substances, still less all 
others.* 

What, then, is the constitution of bread and water? As in the case of the germ, 
it follows that neither bread nor water is a homoeomerous substance; both contain 
particles of different homoeomerous tissues. Here there is no difficulty. Water, as 
we saw, is not homoeomerous, but contains Seeds of all sorts. Hence it can nourish 
all forms of life, plants as well as animals. What of bread? Modern critics write 
as if bread were a natural substance on the same level as the organic tissues and the 
metals, and consequently homoeomerous, consisting of ‘ bread Seeds’ (or opuoropéperac), 
on the same level as the Seeds of gold or flesh. This assumption implies that the original 
Mixture ofall things, which existed before the world was formed, contained particles 
of bread. This is absurd. Bread is not a natural substance, but, as Anaxagoras 
knew, is made by bakers of corn and water and some other things. It is not the 
business of a natural philosopher to find a place in his scheme of cosmology for bread, 
any more than for pastry or cake. The formula for these will be found in cookery 
books, not in textbooks of chemistry. There is even an indication that Anaxagoras 
spoke here not of ‘ bread’ (apros) but of ‘the fruit of Demeter.’* Corn, at any rate, 
does occur in Nature. A grain of corn is the germ of a living organism, the wheat- 
plant, and consequently, as we have seen, is not a homoeomerous substance: it must 
contain all the tissues that develop out of it in the plant—straw, husk, etc. To these 
tissues Anaxagoras’ principles require that he should add particles of such animal 
tissues as are nourished by corn ; otherwise corn could not serve as food. But there 
is no reason why a grain of corn should contain any other substances (though a few 
others might accidentally adhere and be eliminated), much less al/ other substances. 
Corn feeds flesh and bones ; therefore it contains particles of flesh and bone. It does 
not nourish silver or rubies; so why should it contain particles of these? As before, 
there is no motive here for asserting ‘a portion of every substance’ in bread or corn or 
any other food as such. The assertion would be gratuitous as well as absurd; and 
there is no trustworthy evidence that Anaxagoras made the assertion in this part of his 
theory. 

Given the presence in corn and other foodstuffs of those animal tissues which 
they in fact nourish, the process of nutrition involves no change and no becoming 
of any fresh substance, and so satisfies the axiom: ‘Flesh cannot come out of 


1 Aristotle, de gen. anim. 723a 10 ’Avat. wey yap ing animal) we must think that they are all 
evrA\byws cdpxas éx Tis rais present in the food we take, and that all things 
captiv. Cf. Plato, Phaedo 96c da 7l AvOpwros grow from things that are.’ Simplicius would 
avédvera ... éweddv yap éx T&v oirlwy rais correctly represent the first wdvra by raira; 
capti cdpxes mpooyévwrvra, rots écrois dara, kal while Aetius’ authority took it to mean 


otrw xara Tov Kal Trois 7a 
olxeia éxdoros mpooyévnra. .. . 

2 Note this further evidence that Water is not 
a homoeomerous substance. If it were, it could 
feed nothing. 

3 In the passage on which both testimonies 
are based Anaxagoras may have written some- 


thing like rovrwy 5é ev 


Th Soxety wdvra éveivar xal 
xpnudrwr mdavra ‘Since these 
things (the tissues) become distinct (in the grow- 


xpipara and substituted rdvra ra bvra. Contrast 
Frac. 3, fin. xph Soxeiy éveivat 
wdvra xphpara, which does mean that ‘all 
things’ (generally) must be in the ‘sum of 
things ’ (not in each thing). 

4 Plut. Epit. 1. 3 (Dox. 279) rpophy mpoc- 
xal olov tiv Anuhrpeov 
&prov, 7d vdwp mivovres. ‘ Dicendum fuisse rdv 
Kxaproév éc@lovres . . . observat 
Usener ' (Diels). Burnet (E.G.P.3 262) accepts 
Usener’s xaprév. 
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not-flesh.’ The bread is disintegrated (S:déxpurs) in digestion, and the appropriate 

particles of animal tissue go to augment their likes (cvyxpwrus). The inappropriate 

particles in corn, which would develop into straw, etc., in the wheat-plant, are 
eliminated by excretion. 

This is precisely the theory of nutrition ascribed to Anaxagoras by Lucretius 

(I. 859). He objects that the animal tissues, which Anaxagoras has described as 

simple homoeomerous substances, are yet nourished by ‘parts foreign to them in 

kind ’ (altenigenis ex partibus), viz. food-plants. He then gives the Anaxagorean reply : 

‘Or if they shall say that all foods are of a mixed body and contain small bodies of sinews 

and bones and veins and particles of blood, it will follow that all food, solid or liquid, must be 


pe egg of things foreign to them in kind, i.e. of bones, sinews, matter, and blood mixed up’ 
(Munro), 


That is to say, solid and liquid foods cannot be homoeomerous substances, if the 
various tissues fed by them are homoeomerous and like is augmented by like. 
Lucretius means this as an objection ; but on ourtheoryit isnot. He further objects 
that corn, when crushed, ought to show traces of blood. The answer might be that 
our blood is nourished by water, not by corn, and that the solid animal tissues in a 
grain of corn are in imperceptibly minute particles. More serious would be the 
question : How is it that a grain of corn comes to contain particles of flesh and bone ? 
It must contain these, Anaxagoras would say, because flesh and bone come out of it ; 
and that is precisely why we eat corn in preference to copper or cork (a preference 
that should be explained by critics who suppose that copper and cork and every other 
substance also contain flesh and bone). That some animal tissues should cohere with 
plant tissues in corn and other plant-germs is less surprising if we remember that 
these tissues (unlike metals and stones) are organic and informed by Mind.? Surprising 
or not, it is the least we must suppose in order to explain nutrition without ‘becoming,’ 
and all our authorities (Aristotle, Lucretius, Aetius, Simplicius) agree that it is 
Anaxagoras’ doctrine. It is also the most we need suppose. Nothing but absurdity 
results from adding to the required components of foodstuffs an indefinite list of 
substances which do not nourish any form of life, 

Thus we have succeeded in solving the second problem also without finding any 
need to assert ‘a portion of everything in everything’ in any sense. We have seen, 
further, that one possible sense—‘a portion of every natural substance in every 
natural substance ’—is contradicted by the simple and straightforward interpretation of 
opovouepys ; and that, so far as these problems are concerned, this assertion would be 
illogical, gratuitous, and absurd. Accordingly, if we are to find an occasion for the 
proposition, we must look for it beyond the limits of the zoogonical problems from 
which Anaxagoras started. We must, in fact, turn back, as he seems to have turned, 
from zoogony to cosmology—the theory of the constitution and genesis of the world 
order, within which living things will afterwards be born and grow. 


II. CosmMo.ocy. 


Simplicius (Phys. 460, 28) expressly remarks that Anaxagoras ‘ passed from the 
mixture in the individual thing to the mixture of all things. ... As there is at some 
moment a beginning of distinction in the individual, so is there in the All; and as 


1 If we understand ‘partly composed,’ the This animal tissue would come out of the germ 
statement is accurate. and be distributed among the parts of the grown 

2 Since animals feed on leaves and other plant, though there may be little of it in the less 
parts of plants as well as on their fruit (‘germ’), eatable parts, none in the uneatable. The plant- 
those other parts which serve as food must con- _ tissues proper (‘ bark,’ ‘ wood,’ etc.) will none the 
tain an admixture of animal tissue with the less be homoeomerous in substance, 
homoeomerous plant-tissues proper to them. 
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there appears to occur at some moment a kind of beginning starting from the indi- 
vidual thing, so, since there is a beginning of all things, all things must have arisen 
by separation from the mixture of all things, though not, perhaps, all at the same 
moment.’ We may accept the suggestion that the becoming or birth of the world was 
analogous to the becoming of individual things, and, on that basis, formulate an outline 
of the cosmogony on the principles so far laid down. Since Anaxagoras’ own 
language is very vague and ambiguous, it seems safer for the present to rely 
on the definite testimony of those who had certainly read his book (Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Simplicius), and afterwards to consider whether the fragments 
can be fairly interpreted accordingly. 


The Seeds as Elements (orotxeia), 


Simplicius (de caelo 603, 10), following Aristotle, observes that by crocyeiov all the 
physical philosophers meant ‘ an internal constituent, into which bodies can be divided, 
but which is itself not divisible into bodies diverse in form.’ Our authorities agree 
that, in Anaxagoras’ system, the orotyeia so defined are the Seeds or homocomeretat 
(Aristotle calls them ovéppara or ddépata éuovopepyn), Of these Seeds the four so-called 
‘elements’ of Empedocles and all other things consist.1 The Seeds are indefinitely 
numerous. They cannot begin or cease to exist,3 and so cannot be increased or 
diminished in number. Every Seed, being homoeomerous, is infinitely divisible into 
parts like the whole, and it has, consequently, no minimum size. When a number 
of similar Seeds are aggregated to form a mass large enough to be perceived, no 
objective ‘ becoming’ or change of quality takes place; the mass merely crosses the 
threshold of perceptibility. It follows that the imperceptible Seeds possess all the 
qualities which become perceptible in the larger mass.° Hence they are described as 
‘having all sorts of shapes, colours, and tastes’ (Frac. 4). We also hear of ‘an 
innumerable multitude of Seeds in no way like one another’ (Frac. 4). This 
obviously cannot mean that no two individual Seeds are alike; it must mean that 
there is a large number of different kinds of Seeds—as many, in fact, as there are 
natural substances—and an indefinite number of individuals of each kind.’ 


The Original Mixture. 


Aristotle evidently understood that the original Mixture in which ‘all things were 
together’ consisted of an unlimited number of these Seeds, of imperceptibly small 
size, so jumbled together that an imaginary observer would see no distinction. He 
mentions Anaxagoras and Democritus together as having an unlimited number of 
orotxeia, the of Anaxagoras corresponding to the ravowepyia of Democritus’ 
atoms; and the assembly of these elements constitutes an ‘ Unlimited’ having 


1 Ar. de caslo 302a 31 (quoted above, p. 17) and 
302b 14, all the are craxetia, Simplic. 
ad loc. 603, 26 6 ’Avat. xali radra (Empedocles’ 
4 ‘elements’) cal ra &\Aa wavra 
pav cuvicrna. Cf. Phys. 167, 9 obd€v yap rotrwr 
dvwrépw car’ abrév. 

2 Ar. (de gen. et corr. 324a 17, Phys. 2034 19) 
couples Anax. and Democritus as both having 
dreipa 

3 Ar. Met. 984a 13. 

4 Frac. 5. Simpl. Phys. 156, 9. 

5 Ar. (Phys. 187b 13) attempts to refute the 
view he ascribes to Anax., that it is possible for 


flesh, bone, etc., to be of any size éml rd petfov 
éri 7rd €Xarrov. Simplic. ad loc. 166, 15 cites 
FRAG. 3 odre rod 
del. 

6 Ar. (de gen. et corr. 314b 15) remarks that for 
the pluralists the wd@ concerned in dAXolwois 
(hot, cold, etc.) constitute the differences which 
characterize their elements, and so no change of 
these qualities can occur. 

7 Simplic. de caelo, 229, 32 ws ’Avat. éddxec 
éyeww xad’ Exacrov eldos dwelpous TY dporo- 
pepelas. 
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‘continuity by contact’ (of discrete particles). Since there is no becoming, all the 
natural substances must be represented. The Mixture is the germ of the world, 
analogous to the germ of the living creature and, for the same reason, as complex as 
the final product that emerges from it—the world with all its various parts and 
contents. The cosmogonical process must involve no becoming or qualitative change ; 
it can only consist in a sorting out (éxxpiverOa:, Ar. Phys. 187a, 23) of these immutable 
particles into homogeneous or heterogeneous masses. 

Some moderns* have understood Frac. 4 (Vors.* 401, 10 sqq.) as implying that 
‘ Earth’ and the Opposites (Hot, Cold, etc.) existed in the original Mixture, alongside 
the Seeds. We shall presently (p. 28) argue that the Fragment need not be so 
interpreted and does not warrant the rejection of Aristotle’s explicit statement that 
‘ Earth’ is (like the other so-called elements of Empedocles) a ravoreppia of Seeds of 
all kinds. Meanwhile we shall suppose that the Mixture consisted, as it should, of 
the only elements Anaxagoras recognizes—the Seeds of all natural homoeomerous 
substances—and of nothing else. 


The Cosmogonical Process. 


Anaxagoras’ cosmogony had the traditional table of contents, First comes the 
arrangement of the world in the great masses—earth, water, air, fire—and the forma- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Second, the formation, within this cosmic framework, 
of individual things, including perceptible masses of inorganic natural substances 
(stones and metals) and living creatures. Last, the usual miscellany of striking 
geological and meteorological phenomena, which we may neglect. All that now 
concerns us is the factors and forces involved in cosmogony proper. 

The Mixture had been, for an unlimited time, motionless. At some moment 
Nous initiated a revolution (reptxwpyors) in which only a small part of the Mixture 
was involved. The revolution has spread outwards from this centre and will spread 
still further in the future.‘ The evidence is strong that this has only happened 
once: there is one world, which is still growing. The world grows by accession of 
fresh particles drawn in by the revolution from the surrounding unlimited mass. 
This is analogous to the nutrition of the living organism. The process is described by 
Anaxagoras as ‘separating-off’ (droxpiver@a:); Aristotle also uses éxxpivecv, since it 
means the ‘sorting out’ of the particles jumbled in the original confusion.® 

Anaxagoras further postulates a tendency (presumably due to the revolution 
operating like an eddy in a liquid) for like things to come together.’ This coming 


1 Ar. Phys. 203a 19 800 Ta rob wv, Tov drat. Simplic. ad loc. 154, 30 Tov 


oroxeia, ’Avat. xal Anudxpiros, 6 éx 
T&v O dé éx Tis TavoTepulas Tov 
Twv, TH cuvexés TO elvai Sim- 
plic. Phys. 154, 10 piyua, 6 Fv Kara ’Avak, 

2 E.g. Mr. Peck, C.Q. XX. 59; Mr. Bailey, 
Greek Atomists, App. I.; Mr. Joachim on de gen. 
et corr, 314a 24. 

3 Ar. Phys. 250b 24 wdavrwy Svrwv xal 
hpenovvTwy Tov Ameipov xpbvov, kivnow éumojoa Tov 
kai dvaxpivaz. This implies that our world 
was not preceded by any other world. De caelo 
301a 12 yap Apxerat 

FRAG, 12. 

5 Aet. II. 1, 2 ’"Avat.... va rdv Ar. 
Phys. 187a 22 dowep xai "Avagaydpas- 
éx rod plyuaros yap Kal obra 
Siadépovor 52 TH Tov Wepiodoy woeiv 


Aéyeww -yevduevov Tov éx Tod 
plyparos Tov vod éperraros 
diocxovmevév re xai dvaxpwduevov. Simplic. Phys. 
178, 25 contrasts Anaxagoras and Empedocles, 
who have only one world at a time (&va rov xbcpuov 
gacly) with Democritus who has innumerable 
contemporary worlds. So does Aristotle (Phys. 
250b 18 sqq.). This testimony is not outweighed 
by a highly questionable interpretation of 
Frac. 4 (Burnet, E.G.P.%, 270). 

6 FRAG. 2 dip re xal dwoxpivovra ard Tob 
Tov wepiéxovros. Ar. Phys. 187a 23 (see 
last note). Simplic. Phys. 460, 20 rhv yéveow 
kara Exxpiow 

7 Theophr. ap. Simplic. Phys. 27, 12 é& ry 
duaxploes Tod dwelpov ra mpds 
Hippol. Ref. 1, 8, 2 re ra 
Suo.a, 
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together of like particles is described as ‘combination’ (ovyxpiverOa:); its effect is 
that a mass so formed ‘ becomes distinct ’ (S:axpiveoOar) from other masses formed of 
different particles, 

The process of cvyxpuors and dS:axpiors produces, within the nascent world, in the 
first place the first visible distinction of two masses—Air towards the centre of the 
revolution and Aether towards its circumference. Both consist of Seeds of all sorts ; 
but they may differ in that there is a larger proportion of hotter, drier, rarer and 
brighter Seeds in Aether, of colder, moister, denser and darker Seeds in Air.! As the 
process continues further, it produces the ‘ separating-off’ of Water from the clouds, 
and of Earth from water. Earth, being composed mainly of the densest Seeds, is said 
to be ‘ compacted’ (cupmrijyvveGa).2 But the Earth at the one extremity, like Aether 
(Fire) at the other, still contains Seeds of all sorts. The main divisions of the world 
having thus been formed, rocks were torn from the Earth and set on fire by the Aether 
as it whirled round.* | 

Thus the whole framework or the cosmic order is explained by the ovyxpicrs of 
like things and the didxpuois (becoming distinct) of unlike things. The things in 
question are the immutable and indestructible Seeds of all natural substances. No 
other factors are required. There is no real ‘becoming’ of anything new, and 
no qualitative change. We may now consider the fragments which describe the 
process of cosmogony. 


Cosmogontcal Fragments. 
The original Mixture is described as follows: 


Frac. 1. All things were together, unlimited both in number (or amount) and in smaliness ; for the 
small too was unlimited. And, all things being together, none was a ye (or distinguishable) because of 
smaliness; for Airy and Aether together occupied (?) all things, both being unlimited; for in all things 
taken together these ave the greatest both in number (or amount) and size.* 


It seems certain that this is a description of the condition of all matter before 
Mind started the world-making revolution. All matter that is not involved in 
the revolution is still in this state. What is here said about ‘all things’ applies to the 
Seeds. These are unlimited in number, indefinitely small, and so thoroughly mixed 
that no distinctions appear. Indeed, since every Seed is so small as to be invisible, 
Anaxagoras probably means that an imaginary observer with human senses would 
see nothing at all. This aze.pov would be like Anaximenes’ Air, which ‘ when most 
evenly distributed is invisible, but is made visible by heat and cold, moisture and 
motion.’ But, if nothing is distinguishable, how can Air and Aether be mentioned, 
and how are they related to ‘all things’? 

According to Aristotle, Air and Aether are assemblages of Seeds of all sorts. 
Inside the world they are distinguishable, and must therefore differ either in the 
arrangement or in the proportions of the various Seeds they contain. That the 
difference lies in the proportions seems probable from a comparison of two fragments 
which describe how Air and Aether are ‘ separated off.’ 


1 The relation of the Opposites to the Seeds 
and to Air and Aether will be discussed later. 

2 Frac. 16, 

3 According to Aet. II. 13, 3 (Dox. 341) it was 
the rotation of the Aether (not of the Earth) 
that tore these rocks from the Earth: rov rwep- 
xeluevov aidépa mipivov elvar kara Thy oiclay, TH 
evrovia rijs dvaprdcayra wérpous amo 
Ths Kal jhornpixévat. 
Hippol. Ref. 1, 8,6 dé rdvra 
7a dorpa elvar 


ris alOépos mepipopds. But Frac. 16 obra dé 
(AiBor) éxxwpéover Tod (if it refers to 
these rocks) suggests a centrifugal flinging off. 

4 wavTa xphuara fv, Areipa Kai xal 
Kai yap Td Amreipov 
wavTa yap ajp te kal alénp xareixev, duddrepa 
ébvra’ Taira yap uéywora Evert év Trois 

5 Hippol. Ref. 1. 7. 2. 
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FraG, 2. For Air and Aether ave being separated off from the great surrounding mass; and the 
surrounding mass is, indeed, unlimited in amount (or number, rd ThG00%). 
This process began to occur when motion started, and it still continues as the 
world-eddy spreads further into the surrounding mass. Air and Aether are constantly 
being separated off from this mass. From Frac. 12 it appears that they are also 
separated from one another. 
FraG. 12 (Vors.4 405, 4). Nous ordered ‘this revolution in which now revolve the stars and the 
sun and moon and the Air and Aether which ave being separated off. And the revolution itsel 


caused them to be separated off. And the dense is separated off from the rare, and the hot from the cold, 
and the bright from the dark, and the dry from the moist. 


The separating-off of Air and Aether from one another is the first stage in the 
process of separation of the dense from the rare, etc., which leads on to the formation 
of Water and Earth. The dense, the rare, the hot, the cold, etc., can be taken (at 
least in this context!) to mean sets of Seeds which are relatively hotter, drier, brighter, 
rarer, or colder, moister, darker, denser. We infer that Air is the name for a set of 
Seeds in which the colder, moister, etc., sorts prevail numerically ; Aether is the name 
for a set in which the opposite sorts prevail.? Inside the revolution, once started, 
these two sets begin to draw apart, the colder, denser, etc., (Air) towards the centre, 
the hotter, rarer, etc., (Aether) towards the circumference (FRraG. 15). When the 
process has gone far enough, the first visible distinction appears and the outer part 
can be named ‘ Aether,’ the inner part ‘ Air.’ Before that point—the threshold of 
perceptibility for an imaginary observer—is reached, no distinction appears. But all 
the distinctions which will afterwards appear must exist, since nothing new comes 
into being when the threshold of perceptibility is crossed. Therefore, these sets of 
Seeds, which, when sufficiently drawn apart, can be named Air and Aether, were 
always there, though indistinguishable. 

These considerations explain how it is that Air and Aether can be mentioned in 
Frac. 1, describing the undisturbed Mixture. The distinctions of hotter and colder, 
drier and moister, etc., exist in the Seeds at a!l times. Aether and Air are merely 
collective names for the sets of hotter and colder (etc.) Seeds respectively. 
Both sets exist in the Mixture, and indeed together make up the whole Mixture ; but 
originally they were completely jumbled together and coextensive. This seems to 
be what Anaxagoras means in Frac. 1 by. describing Air and Aether as ‘ both being 
unlimited.’ This description is true in two ways: (1) taken together, Air and 
Aether are the whole mass, which is unlimited in amount or in the number of particles 
it contains, and (2) ‘both are unlimited’ in the sense that they are not as yet two 
separate things limiting one another, with a boundary between them, but are coextensive 
with one another, not having begun to drawapart. They are thought of as so closely 
united that the words dijp re xai aiOjp take a singular verb (xaretxev). Hence the 
philosopher can speak of Air-and-Aether as composing his original mass, though the 
imaginary observer,could not distinguish or name them. In the same way Anaxagoras 
said that ‘in the All what was gold became gold, and what was earth became Earth.” 
‘What was earth’ means a set of prevailingly dense, cold (etc.) Seeds in their 
original state of dispersion among other Seeds. The set ‘ becomes Earth ’—the 
visible and nameable solid body—by drawing apart to the centre and ‘compacting.’ 
Similarly Air (or Aether) in Frac. 1 might be called ‘ what was Air (or Aether) ’ in its 
original dispersed condition. This ‘ became Air’ (or Aether), when it drew apart as a 
distinguishable and nameable division of the world. 


1 The nature of these Opposites will be dis-  ‘Avat. dia:pe? rdv dépa xal rdv aidépa. 
cussed later. 8 Theophr. (ap. Simplic. Phys. 27, 13) ¢nolv 
Theophr. de sens. 59 olow Sr: 7d wavdy kal . . . Sre pev dv ry wavrl xpvods Fv, 
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In what sense can Air and Aether in this dispersed condition be said xaréyeuw 
mavra? If I am right in supposing that the undisturbed Mixture was simply 
invisible, it cannot mean that the appearance of Air and Aether prevailed over all other' 
things and prevented their appearance. And if Air and Aether contained all sorts of 
Seeds and were both unlimited, there were no other things which they could outnumber. 
The word xaréxecv, besides its sense of restrain, control, is used of sound filling a plain, or 
of night occupying and veiling the sky (vi xaréy’ ovpavov). Anaxagoras may mean 
that the indiscriminate fusion of Air and Aether, occupying the whole extent of 
‘all things’ (the Mixture considered as a plurality) and being itself invisible, as it 
were, held in suppression any appearance whatsoever of all the diverse things (Seeds) 
which will later emerge in distinguishable aggregates. When he adds (Frac. 1) that 
Air and Aether ‘are, in all things taken together, the greatest in number (or amount) 
and size,’ he no more implies that there are any other things left outside the totality of 
Air and Aether than Xenophanes implies the existence of other gods by «is Geds év ve 
kai péyworos. Their extent (‘size’) is that of the unlimited Mixture 
they compose; their ‘number,’ the unlimited number of Seeds they contain. 

After the first distinction of Aether and Air has become manifest, the process of 
world-formation continues. It involves a further drawing apart (‘ separating-off ’) of 
masses, each of which is internally more homogeneous and less like the others; and 
conversely a ‘coming together’ of similar Seeds to form such masses. So it is both 
aroxpiots (and didxpwus) and ovyxpucrs. 


FraG. 15. The dense and moist and cold and dark came together (cvvexwpnoev) here where (they are) 
now, while the rave and the hot and the dry moved outwards to the further part of the Aether. 


FraG. 16. From these, as they ave separated off (awoxpwopévwv) Earth is compacted (ovxpriyvura) ; 
for out of the clouds Water is separated off, and from Water Earth ; and from Earth stones? ave com- 
pacted by the cold, and these move outwards more than water. 


Later the sun’s heat dries the watery mass of the Earth; and the remaining 
water forms the seas. This completes the cosmogonical process in the sense that it 
produces the world-order as we now see it; though the cosmic eddy is still spreading 
and taking in more of the surrounding mass. The entire process consists in the 
coming together and separation of ‘things that are’ (Frac. 17). Nothing either 
comes into existence or undergoes any real change of quality. There is nothing in this 
process to call for the assertion of ‘a portion of everything in everything.’ ® 


Formation of Perceptible Masses of Homoeomerous Substances. 


It remains to consider the process by which individual things arise within the 
cosmic order. Living organisms have already been dealt with. But there isalso the 
formation of ‘ perceptible éocouep7 ’—the homoeomerous parts of living things (flesh, 
bone, etc.) and masses of the inorganic natural substances (metals, minerals). The 
evidence shows that this occurs by the ‘coming together’ of homoeomereiai (Seeds) of 
the substance in question. 


Frac, 17. The Greek custom of speaking of ‘ coming into being’ and ‘ perishing - is wrong. For no 
thing comes into being or perishes, but from things that are it is compounded (awo ébvTwv wv 
cupployerar) and dissolved (d:axplvera:). Accordingly they ought to call coming-into-being ‘being com- 
pounded,’ and perishing * being dissolved.' 


2 Diels inserts ‘ andere’ (in italics) in his coldest substances of all. 
translation. 3 For this proposition cannot merely mean that 
2 «Stones’ would include both the homoeo- Fire, Air, Water, Earth, and any intermediate 
merous minerals, which are finally separated off forms contain (as they do) Seeds of all kinds, and 
from all foreign substances, and conglomerates hence can be ‘ separated off’ from one another. 
of several minerals. These are the densest and 
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Simplicius (Phys. 163, 18), like Aristotle (984a 15), paraphrases ovppiocyerOar by 
avykpiverOa: ; it appears to mean here the ‘coming together’ of particles (évra 
xeypara, Seeds), whether like or unlike, to form a ‘thing’ such as would commonly 
be said to ‘ come into being.’ Some such things (e.g., flesh) are homoeomerous, others 
(e.g., animals) are complexes of several homoeomerous substances. In either case all 
that really happens is ‘coming together.’ The opposite is duéxpuois, which here 
means the dissolution or separation of these particles. , 

ARISTOTLE, Met. 984a 13 ’Avag.. . . dreipous elvai tas dpyds oxeddv yap dravra 
TA Opowopepy, KaOdrep Tip, odTw yiyverOas Kal pnoi—ovyKpioe Kai 
povov—drrAws ovre yiyver Oar GAAG Siapéverv 

‘ Anaxagoras describes his principles as unlimited; for his statements amount to saying! 
that all the homoeomerous things come into being and pass out of being in the same way as 


water and fire?—only by coming together and dissolution ; in no other sense do they begin or 
cease to be, but they persist as eternal things.’ 


The dpxai of the first sentence are the Seeds or ‘ invisible éyocouepy,’ which as 
oro.xeia are, of course, in every sense ungenerated and imperishable ; but the duoropep7 
which ‘come into being and pass out of being in the same way as water or fire, by 
coming together and dissolution,’ are the perceptible homoeomerous masses. Aristotle’s 
point is that, whereas Empedocles and he himself regard the perceptible duovoyepy as 
secondary and derived from a small limited number of elements other than and prior 
to them, Anaxagoras (who will allow no such becoming of flesh out of not-flesh) 
regards the perceptible éuovopep7 as formed by aggregation of parts like themselves— 
the invisible ouocouepn, which are thus dzreipo: dpxai, an unlimited number of elements 
of an indefinite number of distinct kinds. It is true, moreover, that in Anaxagoras’ 
theory perceptible dpo:oveph are formed by the same process as the aggregates, 
Water or Fire—viz., ovyxpirs. Only, in the case of the homoeomerous masses, the 
particles combined are all exactly alike and of one substance; in the case of Water, 
Fire, etc., only a majority of the particles are comparatively alike. Theophrastus 
account agrees: 

Theophr. ap. Simplic. Phys. 27, 11. éxeivos(Anaxag.) yap pynow év ty Siaxpioes Tov 
amreipov Ta ovyyevn péperOar mpds GAAnAa, kal pev TH TavTi xpvods Fv, yiverOae 
™potepov.® 

A visible mass of gold, then, is formed by invisible particles of gold coming 
together. These particles do not come into being, but were always there in the ‘ All.’ 
They were ‘ what was gold,’ though in their original dispersed condition they could not 
be perceived or named. They ‘become gold’ in the sense that when aggregated in 
sufficient quantity they become perceptible and can be recognized as gold. The same 
is true of ‘what was earth,’ viz. the specially dense and cold Seeds which come together 
to form ultimately the solid mass we call ‘Earth.’ Only, since earth is not a 
homoeomerous substance, the Seeds which come together to form the Earth are alike 
only as being, in the main, comparatively dense, cold, etc., not as being all of exactly 
the same substance. 

In Lucretius, the mention of ‘ gold’ followed by ‘earth’ indicates, perhaps, that 
his source was ultimately Theophrastus. 


1 I understand as qualifying the whole (=dorep, cf. 353b 14 xaddwep . . . Tov avrdv 
statement: ‘ Practically he says...’ Cf.ggob rpérov. Bonitz, Index, 354a 18). If this is the 
4 oxeddv yap toa éXdrrw éorl ra el6n, where construction, Aristotle is not here guilty of im- 
oxedcv does not go only with tea but means plying that Fire and Water are duoouepf in 
‘Roughly you may say the Ideas are at least as Anaxagoras’ system. See above, p. 17. 
numerous.’ 3 The previous context of this seems to me to 

? Taking ofrw as the antecedent of xa@dwep belong to Simplicius, not Theophrastus. 
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ex aurique putat micis consistere posse 

aurum, et de terris terram concrescere paruis, 
ignibus ex ignis, umorem umoribus esse 

cetera consimili fingit ratione putatque (I. 839 sqq.). 


Lucretius assumed that Earth, Fire, and Water were homoeomerous, like the 
organic tissues he has previously mentioned and gold. Apart from this assumption, 
it is true that ‘ what was earth became Earth’ consimili vatiene, as we have just seen. 

Simplicius more than once describes the emergence of composite things (cvv@era), 
namely the ‘ perceptible épovouep7,’ as taking place by ‘the putting together of like 
things,’ viz. the parts-similar-to-the-whole into which the whole can be divided. In 
these places he agrees, in fact, with the other authorities that a visible mass of gold 
is infinitely divisible into smaller particles of gold and nothing else, and is formed by 
the putting together of such particles. It is only when we come to the further 
question: What is the constitution of a piece of gold of whatever size? that we shall 
find reason to differ from him. 

There remains one fragment which has led some writers to suppose that the 
original Mixture did not consist solely of innumerable Seeds of the homoeomerous 
substances, but contained also the Opposites and the so-called ‘elements’ of 
Empedocles. 


FRAG. 4. These things being so, we must believe that many things of all sorts ave in all the things that 
come together, namely (or and, xai) Seeds of all things, having ali sorts of shapes and colours and tastes. 
| Here follows a statement that living creatures were formed, and men came together in cities 
and tilled the ground ‘elsewhere, as with us,’] But before these things (presumably the living 
creatures, etc., just mentioned) were separated off, all things being together, not even any colour was 
discernible, for that was prevented by the confusion of all things—of the moist and the dry and the hot and 
the cold and the bright and the dark—there being in tt (i.e. in the confusion) both much earth and an 
innumerable multitude of Seeds (or and of much earth that was in it and of an innumerable multitude of 
Seeds) quite unlike one another.2, For none of the other things either is like any other.? These things 
being so, we must believe that all things are in the sum of things (év rp ciprarti). 


In the first sentence ‘all the things that come together’ means all the perceptible 
things that would popularly be said to ‘come into being’ (cvyxpivdpeva = yryvopeva), 
viz. a world, its distinguishable parts, and the individual things it contains. All 
these, we are told, must contain ‘many things of all sorts’ (roAAd te Kal wavroia), 
namely (or and) Seeds of all things having (at every stage) all sorts of shapes, colours, 
and tastes. If «ai means ‘and,’ the ‘many things of all sorts’ may mean the 
Opposites (the Hot, the Cold, etc.). We shall argue later that ‘ portions’ of all these 
Opposites are, in fact, contained in all perceptible things (and in every Seed) ; and it 


1 Phys. 177, 206 'Avat.... Sndres éore rhv can be retained, with either 
yéveow éxdorou Kard Thy Of the two constructions above translated. 
civOecw Bovdspuevos, Sid7t xal Scarpod- 3 yap Trav TO Erepov TY 
peva els Ta Suoia Ewpa (cdpxa yap els cdpxas Kai érépw. At Simpl. Phys. 34, 25 this clause does 


écrobv els dora), Soxet Exacrov els éxeiva Ot appear. At 156, 8 it stands at the end of the 


Sv obyxera. 165, 1 Kai 5¢6’Avat. dot quotation, the following sentence being omitted. 


7d Exacrov aicOnrav Kara Thy Tov 
dpolwy civOeow yivecOal re 

dwexwdve yap cimmiis xphparwv, Tod 
Te xai rod Enpov Kai Tod Kai rod Wuxpod 
Kai Tod Aapwpov Kal rov fodepov, xal 
éveovons Kai omepudtwv drelpwy 
éoxérwy adddjAas. In both places where Sim- 
plicius quotes this (Phys. 34, 24; 156, 8) the 
MSS. read wd#Govs. Diels retains in 
Simplicius (ed. of 1882), but prints the conjec- 
ture w\#00s in Vors., though his translation 
seems to render wd7Oous (sc. évedvros). Burnet 
(E.G.P.3 258) translates rious, but takes both 
genitives ys and w\7Gous to be governed by 


It is possible that it does not belong to Anaxa- 
goras, but to Simplicius, who might be para- 
phrasing FRAG. 12 fin, érepov dé obdév éorw 
ovdevi. (There @repov means ‘ other than Nous,’ 
which has just been declared to be ‘all alike.’ 
The things other than Nous are called ra &\\a 
at the beginning of Frac. 12.) This hypothesis 
would explain the 74y &\\wyv in our clause, which 
taken as part of the fragment is obscure: other 
than what? Toa Platonist 74 4\da is a familiar 
term for what is contrasted with ‘the One’ 
(whether the One be identified with Novs or with 
the Miyua). It is possible, however, to retain the 
clause and to explain rév &)dwr (see below). 
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is also true that all perceptible things are composed of Seeds. The statement does 
not imply that the Opposites and the Seeds are distinct things existing side by side. 
If xai means ‘namely,’ the statement merely amounts to saying that al/ (not ‘ each’) 
perceptible things are composed of a great variety of Seeds. This is, of course, true, 
for the Seeds are the oroxxeia of all things. It is not asserted that Seeds of every sort 
are contained in every perceptible thing. 

The next (omitted) sentences describe the latest stages of evolution—the forma- 
tion (‘elsewhere, as with us’) of living creatures, including men, who take to civilized 
life. As in Frac. 16, the process of formation is described indifferently as 
cupriyvveOat and droxpiverOa:, for the things which are ‘compacted’ are tpso facto 
‘separated off’ from other things. Anaxagoras then goes back to a time ‘before 
these things were separated off’—a time when ‘all things being together, not even 
any colour was discernible,’ because of the confusion of all things. The description 
of this time would apply either to the original undisturbed condition or to the early 
stages of evolution before any individual things had been ‘compacted,’ when there 
was still such confusion that the imaginary observer could not discern or name any 
particular thing. From his point of view no individual thing would ‘come into 
being’ until it crossed the threshold of perceptibility. 

Anaxagoras’ point seems to be contained in the last sentence: Since nothing 
ever really comes into being, the ‘sum of things’ must (at every stage) contain ‘all 
things’ with all their inalienable variety of qualities, although it is only when evolu. 
tion has advanced some way that you can distinguish any one thing from another 
or say that any particular thing has ‘come into being.’ All the things you can ever 
distinguish have always been there in the sum of things. Before the moment when 
you can first distinguish anything, there is a ‘confusion’ of ‘all things together,’ 
which includes (1) what you will afterwards distinguish as hot or cold, wet or dry, 
bright or dark; (2) ‘much earth,’ i.e. the ‘what was earth’ which will ‘ become 
Earth’ (the solid body so named) when the compacting process has proceeded much 
further ; (3) ‘innumerable seeds’ which (though you cannot see it) are ‘quite unlike 
one another.’ The three items in this description are not to be regarded as three 
distinct classes of things existing side by side. ‘Earth,’ for instance, is nothing but 
a collective name for a number of prevailingly cold and dense Seeds, now dispersed in 
the confusion, later to be compacted into the visible Earth. It cannot be a separate 
item of a different order from the multitude of dissimilar Seeds. Modern critics who, 
solely on the strength of this passage, add not only Earth but the other Empedoclean 
‘elements’ to the constituents of the original Mixture, are contradicting Aristotle’s 
repeated statements that the Seeds are the only elements in Anaxagoras, who denied 
the elemental character to Empedocles’ ‘elements.’ And why should Earth be 
singled out for mention, not Aether and Air (which appear earlier than the formed 
Earth) and Water? The mention of Earth (which seems curious on any hypothesis) 
can perhaps be explained, if we notice that ‘ Earth’ and ‘the multitude of Seeds’ 
here take the place of the fourth pair of Opposites, the dense and the rare. Anaxa- 
goras may be picturing the early stage of evolution when the densest Seeds (‘ what 
was earth’) were just beginning to gather towards the centre where they will 
‘become Earth,’ while the confusion also contains a multitude of other (compara- 
tively rare) Seeds drawing outwards in a more diffused state. These will go to form 
the rarer masses of fire, air, cloud, mist, water. On this interpretation the following 
sentence (if it.belongs to Anaxagoras) will mean: ‘ For none of the other (Seeds, i.e., 
other than the Seeds which go to form Earth) is like any other,’ but there are differ- 
ences which will later serve to distinguish fire, air, cloud, etc. This leads up to the 


1 Cf. Simplic. de caelo 543, 3 Thy viv meury- ybpas réyew . . 
pévny Téws Tors ws’Avata- pécov. 
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conclusion that ‘all things’ with all their differences are already contained in the 
apparently undifferentiated ‘sum of things.’ 

Nor is there any reason to regard the Opposites mentioned as a distinct class of 
ingredients in the confusion. ‘The moist and the dry,’ etc., can here be understood 
as collective names for all the things which, when evolution has gone far enough, 
will be so distinguished and named. Anaxagoras’ point is that all these distinctions, 
like the others mentioned, though they were indiscernible by human senses both in 
the original Mixture and in the earliest stages of evolution, must always have been 
present ‘in the sum of things,’ The evolution of a world and of its individual 
contents does not mean that anything new comes into being. There is nothing in 
this fragment that cannot be interpreted consistently with the view that the original 
Mixture consisted of the Seeds only. These are the elements, and nothing that is 
not an element can exist in the original Mixture. 


Concluston. 


The upshot of this review of the cosmogonical fragments is that the whole 
process, from the undisturbed Mixture to the present condition of the formed world, 
can be explained on the assumption that the Mixture consisted of the Seeds of all 
natural substances and of nothing else. All that happens is that these particles come 
together or move apart in space. Each of them at every moment possesses the 
complete set of qualities characteristic of its own kind of substance. Only so can 
the canon of No Becoming be strictly observed. What we are concerned to note is 
that there is nothing in this cosmogonical process of rearrangement to necessitate the 
assertion: ‘A portion of everything in everything.’ We saw earlier that neither was 
this assertion required for the subsequent processes of zoogony. In fact, every 
apparent ‘becoming’ from the first moment of motion to the present time can be 
explained without invoking that assertion. It follows that the need for it must lie 
further back still—in the constitution of the particles or Seeds themselves, which 
figure as the crocxeia. We have now narrowed down the field of our problem—the 
occasion and meaning of this assertion—so that the only factors remaining for 
consideration are: these Seeds of all natural substances and the Opposites (Hot, 
Cold, etc.) repeatedly mentioned in the fragments. If we can determine how these 
two factors are related, we shall discover why Anaxagoras asserted: ‘A portion of 
everything in everything.’ : 

(Zo be continued.) 
F. M. Cornrorp. 
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THEOCRITEA. 


I. 95 ye pav ddeia d Kumpis yeAdowa, 


THERE are two ways in which the text as it stands has been construed: 
(1) Cypris came sweet and smiling (i.e. taking 46. xai d K. as=da K. 48, xa); 
(2) sweet Cypris also came smiling (i.e. taking 46. xai d K. as=xai a 46. K.).. Of 
these (1) is at least grammatical. The order of words, too, can be paralleled (Hiller 
cites 10. 34; I1. 58; 15. 79; 17. 93; 22.25 and 68). But what I think cannot be 
paralleled is this curious conjunction of adj. and partic. (2) is frankly ungram- 
matical. Yet Legrand (Ztude sur Théocrite, p. 309) adopts it, adding: ‘Il faut 
reconnaitre une construction incorrecte au moins dans ces quatre passages: 
1.95..++3 I. 109 wpatos xddwvis (= Kai 0 wpaios “Adwvis); 4. 49 porxdvy 73 AaywBdrAov 
(=7d porxdy A.) ; 29. 33 Tav yevuy avdpetay ad. yévuv). Of the last three we can 
with confidence say that dpaios (if the line be genuine) and dvdpeiav are to be taken 
as predicative; in 4. 49 Legrand himself now (in his Budé edition) accepts the 
emendation tz for 7d, as he does in the similar 15. 145 passage. There is not, in 
fact, sufficient, or indeed any, evidence to convict Theocritus of this solecism. 
Emendation has been rife, but unhappy. ‘ Nescio an ipse rem acu tetigerim, legens 
ye pav, avia dé, a K. y.,’ writes Briggs. We think he hasnot. Wordsworth’s 
oi for 4, even if we accept the violation of the digamma (déeta xai [F Joi), should mean 
‘for him too,’ which does not give the required sense. Hermann’s déeia [at] oi a K. 
is not much better, nor yet the scholiast’s a dia cai 4 K. The right solution is, 
however, to be found in the scholia. So far as the corrupt passage in the Geneva 
scholiast can be read, we find the statement aéeia ndcia avri tov 
(not in Wendel’s edit.). For this form cf. Hes. scut. 348 ofeia xpeuocav (neighed 
shrilly) and Arat. phaen. 1068 OyjrAeca 5€ pHAa, dédeia is then a neuter plural used as an 
adverb and goes with yeAdowa, ‘ Cypris also came smiling sweetly.’ 


g. 9-11 év vévacrat 
Aevkav Sapadav xara Séppara, ras por aravas 
Aiy tpwyoivas ard oKomias 


So the Oxford text and so most MSS., but few editors have been satisfied with 
the weak drdoas. As Meineke says, ‘cur disertim commemoretur nulla causa 
excogitari potest.’ His emendation ardéoas has, however, not found favour with 
many. Now P and Q (and also D in the margin) have az’ dxpas. So has the 
scholiast, who indeed mentions this reading only, and says: 9 5€ cvvragis* dd dxpas 
gxomias. Alone of editors Fritsche adopted this reading (Hiller preferred arweas in 
his re-edition of F.), but, faced with the difficulty of the two amo’s, he emended 
képapov to and took a v.l. of D, ox’ for am’, thus arriving at tdore 
dxpas ... koudpws. But this involves emendation, and axpas here is almost as 
otiose as amrdoas. 

Why not read dz’ dxpas, taking it with oxomids, as the scholiast tells us to, 
and emend (if it be emendation) aré to aro? ‘Theocritus himself uses the word 
arotpwyew (10. 6) with the genitive ; L. and S. cite Aristophanes and Eupolis for its 
use with the accusative. 

For tpwyoicas dro= drotpwyoicas cf. 23. 13 pevye ard 
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13. 10-12 xwpis oddérox’ is, od’ €i pévov "Apap Sporto 

ovd’ & dvatpexy és Atds 
ovd’ Grok’ wort KoiTov opwer. 

So Wilamowitz, leaving the solecistic. ovde’s and introducing the improbable 
subjunctive for the MSS. dvarpéxe, which, if it should be emended at all, should be 
emended to dvarpéxyo. But there is, I think, a further difficulty, viz, the exact 
meaning of l. 10. The general sense is obvious: Heracles never left Hylas noon, 
morning, or night ; ore perotons THs tuépas, kTA., as the scholiast says. To translate 
éporro as ‘was in motion’ is to give the verb an unusual sense; to translate it 
‘arose’ is odd, for noon does not ‘arise.’ Mr. Edmonds felt the difficulty, and in his 
Loeb edition emended to dporro, translating the phrase as ‘risen to the noon.’ 
I take it he intends dpo:ro as transitive, governing pécov. But is ‘gained <its> 
middle <position>’ possible ? 

These three lines are in Theocritus’ ‘ schematized’ manner, and in the last two 
the verbs have each a local prepositional phrase attached, davarpéye: és Aus... 
épwev moti Koirov. May Theocritus not have written ovr’ « ’s pecov "Apap dpato? 
‘ Neither when day rose to its middle.’ 


M. PLATNAUER. 
BRASENOSE COLLbGE, OXFORD. 
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THE YEAR OF THE ARMISTICE, 423 B.C. 


Tuts paper is (as will be sufficiently evident) a by-product of two systematic 
inquiries: one into the Strategia and Strategoi of the fifth century, the other into 
the military expenditure during the Peloponnesian War. The two inquiries cannot 
be kept distinct, and both have largely to depend on a minute study of the financial 
inscriptions. 

I.G. I? 324 is the audited statement of sacred monies used for public purposes 
during the Panathenaic period 426/5-423/2. It has been reconstructed by Mr. B. D. 
Meritt in his Athentan Calendar (B. D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth 
Century based on a Study of ----1.G. I? 324. Harvard University Press, 1928), and for 
the great bulk of the text of this most important inscription, this publication must 
be definitive. I will only dispute his text on one point, affecting two supplements. 

The first payment from Athena’s Treasure in 423/2 (made on the 11th day of the 
1st Prytany) is given by Meritt thus :* (lines 37/8) [ - - - ere rea BoAler hee Acuerpior 
KoAAvtevo eyplappareve heAAevora | Kar otpareyour. . . . 
xrvvapxoot (59 Talents, 4,720 Drachmas). 

Mr. Meritt says (p. 79) we must supply (between orpareyour and Mvupprvocro) the 
name of a strategos which, in the dative case, shall have 4 letters. Such a man is 
hard to find (Ion ?), but he seems to occur again (without his demotic) in line 56 
(the first payment of the same year from the Other God’s Treasure, on the 24th day 
of the 1st Prytany) [ - - - orpar] eyolo .... Kae xovv|apxoow - -] (30 Talents, 
5,990 Drachmas). 

Now in line 56 the 4-letter space is obtained by positing an uninscribed space 
before er: tex Bodeo in line 57: we would naturally expect a 5-letter space, or, 
dropping the N from yovvapxoou(v), a 6-letter space. In line 38, on the other hand, 
no mortal ingenuity can increase the 4-letter space, unless the whole supplement is 
revised (for to omit the H from heAAevoraysarc is not conceivable). On the other 
hand, the 4-letter space might easily be reduced to 3 (lines 38 to 44 are all of 74, not 
75, letters, so line 37 may well be so too) or even to 2 (eyp[appareve(v) in line 37 
might have its N, though elsewhere in this inscription it appears not to). Thus the 
case for the ‘ 4-letter dative,’ in itself rather surprising, is not very rigid; and the two 
supplements on which it rests may be examined de novo. 

A Strategos of the Tribe Pandionis, to which Myrrhinous belongs, would be 
welcome to scholars, for between Andokides in 441 and Theramenes in 411 there is 
no certain Strategos of that tribe except Kleon.? 

As for Kleon, we know he was Strategos in 424/3,° and again in 422/1, when he 


1 I take as established Mr. Meritt’s reading 2 Unless, indeed, Hagnon (440-429) be identi- 
and placing of the fragments, and also the main _ fied with Theramenes’ father ; or, alternatively, 


bulk of his supplements; no one who has either 
looked at the stone itself as reconstructed by 
Mr. Meritt in the Epigraphical Museum, or 
read his 80 closely-reasoned pages of justifica- 
tion, will doubt the safety of this course. He 
differs from 1.G, I? in such important respects 
that I must hope my readers will have his text 
before them. 


Phormion and his son Asopios be really of the 
deme Paiania (see Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 
sub nominibus). 

3 See Aristophanes, Wasps, 968-970; Clouds, 
580-587. The eclipse referred to in the latter 
passage was in March, 424. Cf. Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch, III, 2. 1124. 
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was killed on service. But from the passage of Aristophanes’ Clouds quoted in the 
preceding note, it is clear that Kleon’s election in 424 was ‘contested’; there was 
certainly some other candidate from Pandionis whom he displaced, and who, if our 
Myrrhinousian be indeed a Strategos, displaced him in 423/2. I believe this man 
was Eurymedon. 

Eurymedon is known to have held the Strategia in 427/6 (Thuc. III. 80, gr), 
426/5 (Thuc. III. 115), 425/4 (Thuc. IV. 46, 65), and again, after an interval, in 
414/13 (Thuc. VII. 16) and 413/12 (Thuc. VII. 43), when he was killed on service. 
In most of these years we can name many of his colleagues and fix their Tribes ; 
the only Tribes which are left available for him are Pandionis and Hippothontis.' 
[Demodokos in 425/4 is Erechtheis (Thuc. IV, 75, Plato, Theages, 127), Nikias is 
Aigeis, Nikostratos is probably Leontis (Aristoph. Wasps 81, cum scholiis),? Hippo- 
krates in 426/5 is Akamantis_(see our inscription, line 3), Lamachos in 425/4 is 
Oineis (Thuc. IV. 50, 75, see Aristoph. Acharn. 568, and Prosopographia Attica, sub 
nomine), Laches in 427/6 is Kekropis (Thuc. III. 86, Aristoph. Wasps 895), Demos- 
thenes in 425/4 is Aiantis (see our inscription, line 18), Autokles in 425/4 is 
Antiochis,(Thuc. IV. 53, 1.G. I? 302, 16).] 

On the other hand, Eurymedon is an extremely rare name; our man was 
clearly born at the time of Kimon’s victory and named therefrom, and it is likely 
that all other Eurymedons are his descendants. I suggest the following stemma*® 
(I add in square brackets to each name the number in Prosopographia Attica): 


Floruit. 
460 Thoukles (of Myrrhinous) [6927] 
| 
427 Eurymedon \., Strategos [5973] 
| | 
394 Eurymedon I1. of Myrrhinous, Plato’s brother-in-law 
(see Plato’s will, in Diog. Laert. III. 42. 43). 
[5975] 
| 
| 
361 Eurymedon Il1I., ap- Speusippos [12847] daughter ?, marries (?) 


pointed by Plato Charidemos of 


co-executor with Acharnai [15380] 
Speusippos, Diog. 
Laert. III. 53 [cf. 
5975] 
327 Eurymedon IV. Aristotle’s Eurymedon V. pays a 


trierarchic debt, 


accuser, Diog. Laert. 
330/29 B.c. [5974]. 


V. 5, Athenaeus, 
696B (323 B.c. [5972] 


1 See Appendix A. 411/o A, etc. It is interesting, in view of this 
2 He was a friend of Nikias, see his career, that in I.G. I? 302, line 16, in a payment made 


Prosopographia Attica 11011, cf. 11051 with whom 
he is to be identified. Beloch’s objections to 
this identification are not important. Niko- 
stratos and (his son?) Dieitrephes appear to 
represent Leontis in precisely those years when 
Alkibiades does not; the recorded cases are 
(see A. Krause, Attische Stvategenlisten, Weimar, 
1914) 425/4 N, 424/3 N (see p. 38, n. 3}, 423/2 N, 
420/19 A, 419/8 A, 418/7 N (killed on service), 
417/6 A, 416/5 A, 415/4 A, 414/3 D, 412/1 D, 


in 418, but after the death of Nikostratos, the 
rather long name and demotic ending in de is 
capable of restoration as Adx:fiader Bor dec : 
the space is wrongly given in I.G. I*, see West’s 
republication of this stone, A.J.A. 32 (1928), 
p. 347, and Pl. IV. Does this mean that 
Alkibiades was elected, on Nikostratos’ death, 
for the remainder of the year ? 
3 See Appendix B. 
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Plato’s brother-in-law was, we know, of the deme Myrrhinous; in the above 
stemma the generations fit ad unguem, the very rare name is probably continued in the 
eldest sons. The case, then, is as follows: 

1. We are dealing with a Strategos of the year 423/2, of the Tribe Pandionis, 
but not Kleon, and of the deme Myrrhinous. 

2. Eurymedon can be demonstrated with comparative certainty to be either of 
the Tribe Pandionis or of the Tribe Hippothontis; there is a strong presumption that 
he is of the deme Myrrhinous, i.e. that he is of the same deme as the only known 
Eurymedon in the immediately succeeding generation (before a female generation, 
i.e. a change of deme, has had time to intervene). 

3. The Strategoi of Pandionis appear, then, to be as follows: 


427/6 Eurymedon of Myrrhinous. 


426/5 


425/4 
424/3 Kleon of Kydathenaion. 


423/2 [ ? ]|of Myrrhinous. 

422/1 Kleon of Kydathenaion (killed on service), 
None further recorded? till 

414/3 Eurymedon of Myrrhinous. 

413/2 (killed on service). 


There is thus a considerable case for the Strategos in our inscription being 
Eurymedon. How does this fit the stone ? 

It is possible to read in lines 37/8, ere tex BoA]eo het Acuerpror KoAAvtevo rpotror 
eyp jappatevev otparey|our Evpupedovte OeoxrAcor kat xovvapxoor. This gives 
line 37 seventy-four letters, like lines 38-44; it also uses the form OcoxAeoo where I 
should prefer GoxAeoo, and adds the N to eypappareve(v). None of these considera- 
tions invalidates the supplement formally, but it is clear that we have one or two or 
three spaces to spare if we needed them. When we turn to lines 56/7, we find the 
same thing. orparjeyou [Evpupedovre v |OcoxXeor - - | is possible enough ;? it avoids 
the gap posited by Mr. Meritt in line 57, and the short line 56 is exactly paralleled 
in line 17. But it is on the short side, and I think it likely that QcoxAcoo is wrong in 
both places. We want some g-letter phrase, er: Ioviao or some such thing ; we then 
read— 


37: eyp[appareve oTpareyo 
38. wr (e.g. exe loviac) Evpupedovte Kae - - 
56. otpat jeyou [(e.g. exe Loveac) Eup 


57. vpedovte - - |. 


Whichever way we restore it, it supports the presumption that in 423/2, in 
between Kleon’s two Strategiai, Eurymedon returned to the College of Strategoi. 

He received just under 60 Talents from Athena’s Treasurers on the 11th day of 
the senatorial year—that is, 9th Hekatombaion or 13th July by the Julian Calendar— 
and probably just over 30 Talents from the Other Gods 13 days later. That is to 


1 Iteration was so much the rule in the passage makes it highly improbable that he was 
Strategia, that 1 think it probable that Euryme- Strategos in 417/6. The wording of the inscrip- 
don was Strategos from 421/0 to 415/4. ‘Chaire- tion (I.G. I? 302, line 25)-- ? re orpariu re 
mon’ in 417/6 has been at last deleted from our  ecjra em: Opacxeo xa{t] Pwo, does not suggest a 
lists by West (A.J.A. 32, p. 349); heis (though  Strategos. 

West has not seen this) Rhinon of Paiania (Pro- * For the omission of the xevvapxorrec, cf. e.g. 
sop. Att. 12532) whom we know from ’A@. won. 38 __ line 18 of this inscription. 
to have been Strategos in 403/2; the same 
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say, in high summer, almost immediately he enters office, he receives a grant of 
probably over go Talents in all. 

It was the year of the armistice (Thuc. IV. 117), and Thucydides tells us of no 
campaign, except that of Nikias to Chalkidike (Thuc. IV. 129-133). 

The payments of the year 423 are: 


(Line 31) Athena’s 3rd payment of 424/3, on the 2nd of the 7th Prytany, destina- 
tion unspecified, 6 T. 1,200 Dr. | 

(Line 32) Athena’s 4th payment of 424/3, on the 30th of the 8th Prytany, 
destination unspecified, 100 T. 

(Line 37) The main payment we have been considering, Athena’s 1st payment 
of 423/2; on the 11th of the 1st Prytany, 59 T. 4,720 Dr. 

(Line 56) The other payment we have been considering, the Other Gods’ 1st 
payment of 423/2; on the 24th of the rst Prytany, 30 Talents 
5:990 Dr. 

(Line 40) Athena’s 2nd payment of 423/2; on the 11th of the 3rd Prytany, 
destination unspecified, 2 T. 5,500 Dr. 

(Line 41) Athena’s 3rd payment of 423/2; on the 4th of the 4th Prytany, 
against Samos, 11 T. 3,300 Dr. 

(Line 51) Athena Nike’s only payment this year; on the 4th of the 4th Prytany, 
destination unspecified, 7 T. 

We may tabulate thus : 


Serial Letter. Julian Late. Amount. Destination. 
A Feb. 8 6 T. 1,200 Dr. Unspecified 
B April 14 100 T. Unspecified 
C July 13 59 T. 4,720 Dr. | Eurymedon ? and 
colleagues 
D sey 26 30 T. 5,990 Dr. Eurymedon ? 
E ept. 25 2 T. 5,500 Dr. Unspecified 
F Oct. 24 11 T. 3,300 Dr. | Samos 
G Oct. 24 23. Unspecified 


Payment B is certainly for Nikias’ expedition to Chalkidike (Thuc. IV. 129) ; 
Payment A probably for some preparations for this (cf. Thuc. IV. 129. 2, aorep 
Tapeoxevafovro), e.g. to the Trieropoioi, cf. 1.G. I? 294, line 9. Payment G is pre- 
sumably for the same destination as Payment F made the same day; Athena’s 
Treasurers pay out 18 T. 3,300 Dr., partly from the Polias Treasure and partly from 
the Nike Treasure. Payment E is so slight that we can hardly hope to identify it. 

We thus see that Nikias’ great fleet left Athens in the spring; a scarcely 
smaller one under [Eurymedon] of Myrrhinous left after midsummer; in the autumn 
there was trouble in Samos. The armistice excludes Peloponnese and presumably 
the whole West from possible spheres of operations; we may reasonably assume the 
operations are in the apy7. 

It is probable, therefore, that the July fleet either reinforced Nikias in the north 
Aegean, or else sailed to the east Aegean, and received further monies in October. 
I rather incline to the latter; the October payment is made, not to a General, but for 
an area, i.e. presumably the fleet is already at sea (see Meritt, op. cit. pp. 110/111, 
and cf. e.g. 1.G. I? 296 line 11). 

I therefore proposed above ex: Iovac (in the direction of Ionia, on the analogy of 
ext Opatxec). There is some temptation to suggest mpoo Zapov, and to read the same 
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in line 42. This alteration, however, involves an extra figure in the amount paid in 
October from the Polias Treasure, which would have farther-reaching consequences in 
the sums presented by Mr. Meritt on p. 66 than I am prepared to go into for so slight 
a cause.’ For indeed operations ‘against Samos,’ involving a total expenditure of 
over 100 Talents (payments C, D, F and ? G), and lasting from July to October, 
would be too considerable to reconcile easily with the silence of Thucydides. If, 
however, the money and time were distributed over a general cruise ‘ in the direction 
of Ionia,’ culminating in momentary trouble in Samos, the matter is reduced to 
something more like the common peace-time custom reported in Plutarch, Pershkles 
XI. 4, and this would not call for Thucydides’ notice. 

If, on the other hand, it be thought that the July fleet went to reinforce Nikias, 
read eo 

Mr. Meritt says, p. 79: ‘The restoration in 
line 56 is certain. This same restoration should be made also in lines 37/38.’ May 
I, however, refer to his very just observations at the top of p. 66, on the frequency of 
divergences from the customary formulae? And also to his other observations on 
pp. 110, 111: ‘ When the money was paid directly to the generals, the generals were 
themselves in Athens. The corollary does not necessarily follow that when the 
money was paid to the Hellenotamiai the generals were not in Athens’? The 
Hellenotamiai were a party to payment D ; it is not recorded that they are a party 
to payment C, 13 days earlier. This may be esthey a mere variation of formula or an 
actual variation of procedure. Conceivably, Eurymedon left Attica, or ‘ hoisted his 
flag afloat,’ after payment C and before payment D. 

I accordingly present my amended readings for lines 37/38 and 56/57, as 
follows : 


37- [ - - - exe rex Bodrler he Acuerpror KodAvtevo eyp[appareve orpateyo 
38. wo emt loviaa Evpupedovrs kar xovvapxoor - - 
56. [ - - - Kar otpatjeyou emt Evp 


57- vpedovre exe ter Boker he loo [oo eypappareve - - 


In lines 38 and 56, for ex: loviac many alternatives are possible, e.g. ex Zxovev or 
mpoo Zayov. Or else read, 37/38, eyplayparevev otpareyjorr Evpupedovre 
Mupp|woov. and 56/57 [ - - orparjeyor [Evpupedovrs v|OcoxAcoo ere - - But I 
personally prefer the reading I have given above. 

Here, then, is the expenditure of 423 B.c., according to the restoration suggested : 


Feb. 8 (line 31) 6 Talents 1,200 Drachmas (for naval matériel), 

April 14 (line 32) 100 Talents, for Nikias’ expedition to Chalkidike. 

July 13 and 26 (lines 37 and 56) go Talents 4,710 Drachmas, for Eurymedon’s 
expedition to Ionia. 

Sept. 25 (line 40) 2 Talents 5,500 Drachmas, for some purpose unknown. 

Oct. 24 (lines 41 and 51) a further 11 Talents 3,300 Drachmas, for Eurymedon’s 
fleet, now operating at Samos. 


In the year of the Armistice the Athenians borrowed from sacred monies 
218 Talents 2,710 Drachmas. This is no great amount in itself, compared to the 
amounts borrowed earlier in the Archidamian War;? but it is rather surprising for this 


1 Ten Drachmas added to the 3rd payment letters, like lines 38-44 and 47-49; it would 
means 10 subtracted from the 5th. This would leave line 46 rather isolated with its 75 letters. 
indeed make the interest in both cases slightly 2 As reckoned, roughly, from lines 98-110 of 
more exact, mathematically, but I would be our inscription, The 1267 Talentsin I.G, I?, 299 
sorry to give up the beauty of the first sum on (to which 294 and 308 also belong) are for the 
p. 66. Epigraphically, to subtract 1o Dr. from _ siege of either Poteidaia or Mytilene. 
the 5th payment would reduce line 45 to 74 
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particular year, and the great variety of sources (Athena Polias, Athena Nike, Other 
Gods) suggests it was not easily scraped together. 

One further point which is not raised by this inscription alone. It is noteworthy 
that one payment (April 14, 100 Talents) is made soon after the Great Dionysia, i.e. 
when the newly paid Phoros is just to hand.1. Why, when they have this money, do 
the Hellenotamiai borrow from the Tamiai? Is the Phoros mot available for pay- 
ments for military expeditions? Do these ‘ borrowings’ represent the total expendi- 
ture on such things, and if so, what becomes of the Phoros received? These 
questions demand answers; till we can answer them, the precise figures which 
inscriptions give us lose a great proportion of their significance. 


APPENDIX A. 
Tue ASSUMED ‘TRIBAL StrRATEGIA’ (f. 34). 


I have gone on the assumption that the 10 Strategoi of any given year are one 
from each Tribe. Aristotle says that mpérepov this was so but in his day not 
(AO. rod. 61. 1, cf. 22. 2): so it depends upon what zpdérepov means. From Plutarch 
Kimon 8. 1, it is clear that they are still one per Tribe in 468: the story in Xenophon 
Mem. 3. 4 suggests? that the rule persisted well into the Peloponnesian War. 
But the more satisfactory evidence is that of the lists, so far as we can construct 
them ; and my impression from these is that the rule lasted (with certain definable 
exceptions) at least until the confusion caused by the election of Strategoi at Samos 
in 411. Aristotle says (’A@. rod. 44. 4) that in his day the Strategoi were chosen 
xa.dor. av To Sjyw Soxy, and that a special bill (rpoBovAevya) was required each year to 
determine what method the Demos would this year choose. I hope to show else- 
where that this system dates from the fifth century, and that I.G. I? 114, lines 43-45, 
should be restored in this sense. The exceptions to the ‘one per Tribe’ rule, which 
meet us from 441 onwards, are due, I think, to this system, whose original purpose 
was to allow an exceptionally eminent man like Perikles to be elected ‘ from all 
Athenians,’ and not permanently bar preferment in his own Tribe.? I do not think 
any of the Strategoi in the twenties, after Perikles’ death, was of this eminence—not 
even Nikias. 


APPENDIX B. 
THE STEMMA OF THE EuRYMEDONS (f. 34). 


The precise filiations are, I need hardly say, tentative; for example, Euryme- 
don III., coexecutor in Plato’s will with Speusippos, may be either brother or son of 
the latter. I have shown him as brother; on the other view, Eurymedon III. 
and Eurymedon IV. will coalesce into a single son of Speusippos. It is not 
accidental that so many famous names occur in the Stemma, for all belong to the 
high governing class, eorparnynxoreo (cf. Aeschines Timarchos 27). 


1 [Xen.] ’A@. rod. 3. 2. The 100 Talents are 3 It is possible that an ad hoc election also, 
borrowed about a fortnight after the Dionysia. such as Thucydides’ commission on the Thracian 


Two more instances may be cited from our 
inscription. Lines 20sqq., Nikias gets 100 Talents 
about three weeks after the festival; line 13, 184 
Talents are borrowed about five weeks after it: 
424 and 425 B.c. 

2 It looks as if Nikomachides and Antisthenes 
were competing for a single place. The infer- 
ence is not, however, inevitable. 


coast in 424, may have been made é¢ amdyrTwy ; 
Nikostratos (see p. 34, n. 2) was Strategos the same 
year. But I think it more probable that this 
case is to be explained (like some other apparent 
cases of two to a tribe) by the death or deposi- 
tion of one; Thucydides was exiled in 424, and 
Nikostratos was appointed for the remainder of 
the year. 
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‘Charidemos of Acharnai,’ father of Eurymedon V., is the famous fourth-century 
strategos ; I have suggested, because he called one of his sons Eurymedon, that he 


was a son-in-law of Eurymedon II. 


This is, I confess, very questionable. Chari- 


demos had a romantic taste in names (his youngest son is Tvoilos), and ‘ Eurymedon ’ 
may just have caught his fancy. We know nothing of his Athenian wife ; the three 
sons of his body, Eurymedon, Phylakos, Troilos, who pay the overdue Trierarchy in 
330/29, are hardly sons of the Thracian princess whom he married in 359 (Demosth. 
XXIII. 129) before he became an Athenian citizen (in 357, see Parke, Class. Rev. 42+ 


p- 170). 


Demosthenes says that in 352 he had no home and no children in Athens 


(XXIII. 136). Next year he came to Athens for the first time as an Athenian 


citizen. 


He had just time to marry and beget three sons who would be of age by 


330/29; and there are many possibilities besides—but the matter lies too wide of my 
present mark to be discussed further. Though an alien by birth and (so Demosthenes 
says) a parvenu, Charidemos was exceedingly eminent, and no bad match for Plato’s 


niece. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


IV. 
THe CERTAMEN. 


TESTIMONY, even in the well-worked parts of antiquity, continues to accrue, 
some from new papyri, some from texts long known but overlooked. In the result 
the critic is discomfited, honest men come by their own. Tocdvd’ dréBn 16d rpaypa. 

This document, which consists of two lives of Homer and the Agon inserted 
between them, has long been derived from the Moveciov of Alcidamas. The con- 
jecture was contested and the survival of Alcidamas denied. The publication of 
twenty-five lines from a papyrus of s. II.-III. p. C. by Professor J. G. Winter (Tvans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 1925, Vol. LVI.), containing a Homeric 
biography signed aAx:] dayavros rept ounpov put an end to the matter. See on the 
whole question Mr. Winter’s remarks and a paper by Sig. Carlo Gallavotti of Bologna, 
Rivista dt Filologia, 1929, 31. 

I now have a small addition to make to my own account of the document if I 
may refer to it (Ovigins, pp. 20 sqq.). The Agon proper consists of a number of heroic 
couplets, the first said by Hesiod, the second by Homer. Busse (RA. Mus., 1909) 
brought these under the head of ypipo: or conundrums. The word applies, but the 
couplets are not what we now call riddles, they are a means of applying technical 
criticism to epos. I quote myself, p. 24: ‘The rhetor, himself a stylist of the first 
rank, intended to pass a veiled criticism on the style of the post-Homeric epopoei, in 
particular on the ambiguity of many of the lines taken by themselves: the fault he 
conjured was the failure to include the elements of predication within the stichus,’ 
I said better than I knew. The same doctrine has always lurked in Aristotle, 
Rhet. 9. 1409b 9: Set wepiddov Kai ry Stavoig. Gat Kai py Siaxdrrer 
aorep Ta DopoxA€ovs iapPeia 

Kadvéwv peév yata TeAorias x Govds. 
yap trodaBeiv Gowep Kai Tov THY 


KaAvédva efvat 
The sinner was Euripides (Meleager fr. 51g Nauck) who set geography right 


by his next line 
év medi’ Exovo’ evdaipova. 


This case is exactly on the level of Cert. 107, 
Setrvov eiAovro Bowv Kxpéa xavyxévas irmruv, 
where the heroes eat horseflesh until line 108 
éxAvov iSpdovras Koper Onv 


releases them. The other couplets are to the same tune. 


V. 


In the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XV., 1929, Professor A. S. Hunt 
publishes a papyrus under the title ‘A Greek Cryptogram.’ Mr. Hunt gave me a 
copy and I read the facsimile with his transcription. I was struck by the occurrence 
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of several forms which are found centuries later both in tachygraphy and in ordinary 
writing. As Mr. Hunt says the papyrus is not stenographic, each letter is repre- 
sented by a sign, and the signs are mostly the ordinary Greek letters ‘turned half 
over (B, «, «, x, A, v, 7), or completely reversed (y, p, p, o, v).’? Of these beta re- 
sembles the typical minuscule beta which results from writing the majuscule beta 
with one stroke; nu is identical with a symbol for dvri which I have found in 
Vat. 1611 (s. XII.) and Ven. 201 (a. 955) and is quoted by Signor Vitelli from 
Laur. 28. 3 (s. XI., Spictlegio fioventino, p. 168) ;! the sign for hypsilon is identical with 
the symbol for the syllable av in Basilian tachygraphy and also I believe in Latin, 
viz. a small k. Of uninverted signs eta shows the bent form like an S which is 
usually considered to date late eleventh and twelfth century MSS.; theta is a partial 
reversal of the Basilian sign (in Vat. 1809) where the stroke is vertical not horizontal; 
pi has the form usual in tachygraphy ; psi with square strokes is one way of writing 
it in minuscule; the papyrus’ omega, viz. an open omega with a tail, is a symbol for 
éorw in geometrical MSS. 

We notice the persistence of alphabetic signs, for whatever purpose they are 
used; and are now able to explain the symbols for avri, av, and éorw as consisting of 
the dominant letters in each combination, namely », v, and a, 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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1 The same letter does duty for dva- in for iva. 
Vat. 2008 (a. 1102) and in various combinations 
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DEMETRIUS, DE ELOCUTIONE. 


In Vol. XXIII., pp. 105-8, Mr. Lockwood criticizes some of the observations 
which I made in pp. 7-10 of the same volume. 

§ 271. I ‘assume’ that rovr’ eore Secvérnra explains kai ayova, and not 
7d SuadeAvpévov, (1) because ‘ figures of speech in general’ cannot be said to ‘ produce’ 
7d dvaXeAvpévov, asyndeton, which is itself one of those figures; (2) because, con- 
versely, 7d SuadAeAvpevov is not equivalent to devdryns, but a means of producing 
Sevorns. 7d SiadeAvuevov must, therefore, be nominative, not accusative, and Pro- 
fessor Rhys Roberts’ rendering, ‘ lending especially the effect of abruptness, in other 
words of energy,’ cannot (I speak with all respect) be right. The Professor himself 
is not happy with it, and adds in a note that ‘a better sense would be obtained by 
placing padwra Td before i.e. “the figures of speech, and 
especially asyndeton.”’ My excision (or, rather, Professor Radermacher’s) gives the 
same sense. Orth, in his translation, omits the words rovr’ €or: Secvdrnra, and inter- 
prets as I do. 

§ 22. Mr. Lockwood holds that this passage is ‘ simple and straightforward,’ and 
that there is no ‘clumsy afterthought.’ Yet he thinks that Demetrius, having set 
out to distinguish between ‘antithesis in matter’ and ‘antithesis in diction and in 
matter,’ and having given an example of the former, belatedly realizes that it is 
equally an example of the latter, and that his distinction is illusory. Is not this 
a trifle clumsy? Mr. Lockwood’s language seems to imply that the idea of an 
antithesis in matter only (without accompanying antithesis in diction) is merely a 
casual absurdity with which Demetrius dallied for a moment. As a matter of fact, 
antithesis of this type is recognized by rhetorical theorists both before and after 
Demetrius. See het. ad Alexandrum, 26 (quoted by Rhys Roberts), and Alexander, 
x. Dxnpatwv (Spengel III. 36). What precisely any, or all, of the three writers 
meant by such an antithesis is a difficult question, which need not be discussed here. 

§ 230. Mr. Lockwood is perhaps right in saying that avrov tov erurroAckov, ‘ the 
epistolary style par excellence,’ is too philosophical for the context: though it is con- 
ceivable that the writer may be half humorously parodying phrases like avré 1d 
Sixasov. The other explanation, which I prefer, that avrov means ‘the business,’ is 
surely not disposed of by the objection that Demetrius does not elsewhere use avré in 
this way. Here, and in other places, Mr. Lockwood's attempt to establish laws of 
idiom for this little handbook seems to me far-fetched. It is, I admit, hard to find 
anywhere an exact parallel for so vague an use of the pronoun ; but if the De Elocu- 
tione is really a set of lecture notes, the carelessness of the expression is not very 
startling. As to the order of words, I fail to see why avrov, with rot éruroArKov 
standing above it as an interlinear gloss, should not have been altered into rov avrov 
ériatoAxovd by a copyist who believed, as Mr. Lockwood believes, that this makes 
sense in the context. That it does not really make sense is surely clear. Mr. Lock- 
wood renders ‘ this same epistolary style that I have been just describing,’ and goes 
on to say that this gives rov avrov ‘a sense more commonly translated by tov rovodrov’ 
(by Tov mpoeipnpevov, I should say). But in all the passages which he cites from the 
De Elocutione 75 avté appears to mean, quite normally, ‘the same,’ though in some of 
them the more cautious 73 rovovro would have been equally apposite. But in § 230 
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the sense of identity is wholly inappropriate, and we have no excuse for attributing 
to Demetrius the anticipation, by such a solecism, of a cliché of modern commercial 
journalism. 

§ 195. I still feel that the appositional addition of r@ dpwi&, after r@ Kixve, is 
otiose to the point of absurdity. The only real parallels are in technical writing, and 
here they are to be attributed to a hankering for scientific precision, which persists 
even where precision is needless. It is quite true, as Mr. Lockwood says, that the 
writer of a zoological treatise might reasonably credit his readers with the knowledge 
that a ram is an animal. Equally, Baedeker might assume his readers to know that 
Malta is an island. But he takes nothing for granted, and writes ‘the island of 
Malta.’ ris 7d mapa Anpoobéver Siadriceev evOiunua 7d is quite different. 
Demetrius writes ‘the enthymeme in Demosthenes’ because he already has a par- 
ticular enthymeme in his mind; he then goes on to tell you which particular enthy- 
meme he means (1é rovovrov, ‘the one which runs like this’), 

If I understand him rightly, Mr. Lockwood is himself uneasy about the text. 
His insertion of rq before drorarovvr: is certainly possible, and though the extra ro 
makes the sentence ugly, that may perhaps pass. Alternatively, we might transpose 
T) kukvy and rq dpvA (explaining the displacement by the repetition of the article). 
The essential requirement is that particularization shall increase, not decrease, as the 
sentence goes on.. 

§ 31. My difficulty here was that the definiteness of 7é (which has dropped out 
of the text before apd in Mr. Lockwood’s quotation of the passage) seemed to clash 
with the generic 73 rovovrov. But §248 certainly proves me wrong. 

§ 160. Mr. Lockwood, like myself, suspects xai doBovpeOa. I believe it was 
added by someone who thought, rightly enough, that waking up in terror at the 
sound of a cock-crow is an excellent illustration of rd dvaxevjs poBeio Oa (§ 159). 

§ 25. Mr. Lockwood, I am glad to see, accepts, as a basis, my, 7 for 67. Though 
I find nothing very objectionable in rois éx’ dpyijs (dative of respect, not instrumental), 
and see no need for exact parallelism of clauses, I agree that sro: ém’ dpyjs or roe 
ws) is palaeographically a great improvement. 

§ 165. émecta is of course possible, but to my mind most improbable. Whether 
§ 165 can be regarded as introducing a ‘new point’ is a question hardly to be settled 
by argument. Here, again, I think we can scarcely speak of a ‘law’ governing 
Demetrius’ use of érei rox. Other writers use the combination after a fairly stout 
colon (e.g. Antiph. VI. 8, 14; Dem. IV. 2). Perhaps we should put a colon at the 
end of § 164, and run straight on into 165. This would not make too long a section. 
The emendation érei ro, for érecra, has also been suggested, with some plausibility, 
in Lys, XII. 27. 

J. D. Denniston. 


lig 


ENNOIA AND MPOAHVIZ IN THE STOIC THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue starting-point of Plutarch’s dialogue de communtbus notitits is a claim made 
by the Stoics that Providence sent Chrysippus to remove the confusion surrounding 
the ideas of évvoa (conception) and zpéAnyis (preconception) before the subtleties of 
Carneades were brought into play. Unfortunately our surviving information on the 
subject is so much less full than could be desired that it has again returned to an 
obscurity from which there are only two really detailed modern attempts to remove 
it. The one, by L. Stein (Erkenntnistheorie dey Stoa, pp. 228-276), is most unsatisfac- 
tory ;? the other, by A. Bonhéffer (Epihktet und die Stoa, pp. 187-232), though of the 
greatest value in many ways, is vitiated by the fact that it constructs a system from 
the use of the words by Epictetus and then attempts to attach this system to the old 
Stoa in the face of the evidence of the doxographers, which is emended or violently 
interpreted to suit Epictetus. Even if Epictetus were in general a good authority for 
the technicalities of Chrysippus—and in the opinion of H. von Arnim he is not®— 
this would not be a sound method of procedure, The only safe way is to take first 
the statements which can be attached to the Old Stoa, and having obtained our 
results from these, to see whether Epictetus does in fact agree. 

Bonhdffer contends that évvoa is equivalent to rpéAnyis (though finally he 
restricts it to the most general part of a preconception, that actually brought to 
consciousness in the mind of every human being); and that mpoAjyes, which are 
‘spermatically’ inborn and develop independently of any sense-impressions, only 
occur in the restricted field of moral conceptions and conceptions of the divine. The 
unsatisfactory nature of this scheme is most easily shown by a piece of evidence with 
which he was not acquainted. This is from the work of Alexander de mixtione, 
SVF II. 473: 1d ravras ras Siapdpas ths pigews (sc. Chrysippus) 
Gar Sia THY Kowav Eevvorwv, pardiota Sé THS Pyoiv nuas rapa THs 
dicews AaPeiv rairas. If rpoAjpes and are equivalent, then Chrysippus 
did not restrict them, whatever Epictetus may have done,*® to the moral and 
theological field. 

There is need, therefore, for a new consideration of this part of the Stoic theory 
of knowledge, namely the conception, évvoca, and its subdivision rpoAnyis. 

I. The starting-point of the discussion must be the generally accepted identity of 
Kown evvora and mpdAnyis.© The evidence usually quoted consists of two passages 
which are supposed to show that preconceptions are universal and therefore xowvai 
évvorat, One is from Seneca, Ep. 117, 6: ‘multum dare solemus praesumptioni 
(=mpoAynyer) omnium hominum et apud nos ueritatis argumentum est aliquid omnibus 


1 1059C: Tov wepl ras ras évvolas restituendum nullum fere usum praebent.’ 
rdpaxov diopOwoas éxdorny 4 SVF was, of course, not available when he 
kai Géuevos eis To olxetov. wrote. 

2 See e.g. the opinions of H. von Arnim, 5 Evidence given later will show that the 
Deutsche Littevaturzeitung, 1888, p. 16; A. Bon- restriction does not hold even for Epictetus. 
héffer, Epiktet und die Stoa, IV.-V.; E. Bevan, 6 E.g. Zeller, Geschichte der griechischen Philo- 
Stoics and Sceptics, p. 6. sophie*, III. i. 76. (All following references to 

3 SVF (=Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta) XVII., Zeller aretothis volume.) Ueberweg-Praechter, 
Epictetus, Musonius, Seneca, ‘ad Chrysippum Geschichte der Philosophie'?, I., 418. 
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uideri’; the other is from Plutarch, comm. not. 1060a: ras évvoias kai Tas mpoAn es Tas 
Kowas ... af Sv padiora aiperw . . . (the verb is lost in a lacuna), 

The natural interpretation of these passages is that some mpoAjes are not 
universal. For if all rpoAjyes are universal, why should anyone take the trouble to 
add ‘omnium hominum’ or ras xowas? But these additions are not uncommon; 
Sextus, reproducing Stoic syllogisms, says €or: 5€ ye xara ras Kowds évvoias Kat 
mévrwv avOpimrwv dodrns (adv. M. IX. 124, SVF II. 1017). Plutarch 
regularly uses the expression ai xowvai mpoAjyes (1041f, 1073d, 1074f). Epictetus 
(Diss. IV. 1. 42) speaks of ras mpoAnpes tas Kowds. Alexander de mixtione (SVF II. 
475) shows that the theory of xpaous &’ 6Awv is rapa tas Kowas rpoAnyes, From such 
passages the natural inference is that just as of évvowa: some only were universal, so 
it was with zpoAynyes; the non-universal preconceptions whose existence we should 
infer, we actually find in Plutarch, comm. not, 1084d: Tatra Tapa Tas Kowvds 
mporAnpes: éxeiva & rapa ras idias,t and 1081b: dore Tas Tept TOV 
Kal advrois Taparrer Oar mpoAnwers. 

It might be objected that Plutarch used the word in a popular un-Stoical way. 
But it is just from Plutarch’s use of it in ro60a and from a similar use in Seneca that 
the very idea has been drawn that for a Stoic all preconceptions were universal. 
Further, as far as I know, no ancient author ever suggests that there was any 
peculiarity in the meaning attached to the word by Chrysippus; if there had been, it 
would have been a likely ground for an attack in de communibus notitus (cf. 1084f: 
evvoias rapa Tas évvoias and 1073C: mparropev GAAO viv 7) THY 
avTav eAéyxopev ote wpiAnpévors dvdpact Tas KoLWas 
évvoias }). 

But we have still to reckon with the evidence of Epictetus. Diss. I. xxii. opens 
with the statement: mpoAnes Kowal racw avOpuiros eiciv.2 The context shows that 
he is thinking of the preconceptions of the good, the beautiful and other simple moral 
ideas. As an example he quotes: dri 1d Sixasov éore Kai mpérov.2 That his 
phrase must be limited to such things he shows himself, for in other places he speaks 
of which we cannot believe are universal, e.g. mpdAnyis tod 
(III. xxii. 1). Epictetus’ statement is, then, inconsistent with his own use of the 
word; there is no reason for believing it to be consistent with that of the 
Old Stoa.*‘ 

We thus see that the evidence by which it is sought to prove the identity of 
mpoAnyis and xo.) €vvora is quite insufficient, and that some of it points to a directly 
opposite conclusion. The interpretation of the doxographical evidence, which will 
be considered next, is greatly simplified by the abandoning of this supposed 
equivalence.® 


1 Cf. the parallel expression in 1062a: od 
mapa Tas évvolas adda 
kai ras idias kukwyTwr. 

2 The same thing is implied in II. xi. 2 in a 
similar context. Bonhéffer also quotes, in a 
different connexion (p. 220), Nemesius 203=de 
anima hominis, Migne, Vol. XL. 661, gvoixas dé 
évvolas ras ddtddxrws waot mpocovoas, ws TO 
elva: Oedbv. But the thoughts here are not so much 
Stoic as Platonic; the point under discussion is 

3 Cf. IV. i. 44. 

 Bonhdéffer attempts (p. 198) to explain away 
the inconsistency. He is not very intelligible, 
but seems to be driven here as elsewhere to the 
assumption that Epictetus did not always use the 


word in its proper meaning. 

5 We may notice that when the context makes 
the meaning clear 7 mpéAnyis is used to mean 7 
Kkowh mpdrnyis, e.g. Plutarch, comm. not. 1075e: 
apos Tov’ Exixoupov obdév &rrodelrovet Tov 
(év ovdevl, Wyttenbach) lod ped pei 
Bodvres ws ovyxéovra Thy Tov Oedv (cf. 
1075a). This is exactly paralleled by the very 
frequent use of évvaa=% Kowh Evvoa (rapa 
évvody éorw 10730, 1077a, 1077e, etc., Tis mepl 
évvolas 1076a, oxérhia Tov "Emixovpov 
Kal ras évvolas 1082e). It is 
probably this usage of rpéAnyis that accounts for 
the persistence of the view that all preconcep- 
tions are universal. 
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II. Diocles Magnes (in Dio. L. VII. 54) defines rpéAnyis as a ‘natural concep- 
tion of the general characteristics of a thing’ (évvoa tov It is thus 
opposed to the idiov amrddocts, which was, according to the Stoics, the essence of « 
definition.? This, then, is one distinguishing mark of the preconception; it is an 
undeveloped conception, as opposed to the thought-out definition. For example the 
Stoics said that all men preconceived the gods as immortal and blessed and benevo- 
lent ;* but their definition was a development of this: (®ov d@dvarov AoyiKdv TéALov 7 
voepov ev evdarmovig Kakov TavTds TpovontiKdy TE Kal TOV KOT MY 
(SVF II. 1021 sqq.). 

Preconception is limited by Diocles to conceptions that are natural. What 
these are we have to try to gather from a mutilated passage of Aetius (Plac. 1V. 11= 
SVF II. 83): Grav yevvn6y 6 avOpwros, exer Td pépos THS woTeEp 
xapTnv evepyov eis aroypadyy. cis TovTO pilav ExdoTHV EvvoLmV 
mpwros THs dvaypadys Tpdmos 6 Sua Tov * ydp Tivos ofov AevKod, 
Eurreipiav ydp Td Opoedav havTaci@v + *** Se 
ai pev KaTa Tovs Elpyuevous TpOTOUS Kal ai 
npetepas Sidackadias Kai éerpedeias* pev ody Evvorat KadovvTar povov, éxeivar Kai 
kata tHv mpwrnv The plural tporovs shows that something has 
fallen out after zA76o0s, and it is supposed that originally the passage resembled one 
in Diocles Magnes (Dio. L. VII. 52=SVF II. 87): rav yap voovpéevwv ta pev Kara 
mwepirtwow evonOn Ta Se Ta avadoyiav 7a kata petabeow Ta 
Kata. S€ kat’ evavtiwow (then follow examples), cai kata perdPaciv Ttiva ws 
Ta AexTa Kal 6 voeirar Te kai dyaOdv: Kai Kara arépnow oiov 
Here repirtwous corresponds to é¢urepia in Aetius,* and the following modes 
to those there omitted, but summarized as rods eipnpévouvs tporous.© The two passages 
together give a perfectly consistent account of a preconception as the first conception 
of a thing, arrived at without special mental attention, and derived either directly or 


1 A difficult phrase; Bonhdffer tries to connect 
Ta xa0édkov with conceptions not derived from 
experience, as being less definite than those that 
are. This is connected with his theory of the 
restriction of preconceptions to the moral field, 
which is, as we shall see, certainly false. Stein 
(p. 511) gives the impossible rendering, ‘die 
iiberall waltende Weltordnung.’ 

2 For the general idea of this distinction cf. 
Galen in SVF II. 229: dpiwped’ obv trav 
évvonuarixay ods ovdév Epapev Epunvevew mhéov 
Gv dravres dvOpwroa ywwoxovow . . . ods of decvoi 
wept tas mpornyopias Spovs add’ 
droypadis re broruTwces 

3 Cf. Plutarch, comm, not. 1075e and Stuic. rep. 
ro5re. 

4 weplrrweis is rather an obscure word ; who- 
ever introduced it to Greek philosophy, it did 
not remain the technical term of any one school. 
It occurs in Epicurean doctrine (Dio. L. X. 32): 
érivoa maou Trav aicOjcewv Te 
kal dvadoyiav kai Kal civbecw, 
Tt TOU Aoyiomov, and Sextus uses it 
as if it were a generally accepted notion (adv. M. 
VIII. 56). Cicero appears to translate it by‘ usu’ 
(Fin. III. 33, see below). It must be connected 
with reprirrw in the neutral sense ‘ meet with,’ 


and seems to have meant ‘direct experience,’ as 
appears from the non-philosophical examples 
quoted in Liddell and Scott: Hippocrates 26, 1, 
Thy Plutarch, QN. 918c, rovrwv 
(certain cures) <didacxadla rodev obre> meipa 
kal wepimtwo.s yéyovev avrots (the wild beasts that 
use them in case of need). To separate the 
philosophical examples from these, and to make 
the subject of the verb wepirirrw implied in 
wepirrwors not the man but his gavragia, is un- 
necessary, though done by Bonhédffer (‘ Anfall an 
die Sinne’) and in the latest edition of Epicurus 
(‘ by the fitting of one experience on to another’ 
C. Bailey, Epicurus, p. 415)- 

5 The plural rpérovs has also been explained 
as Meaning Kal éurepiav (Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci, p. 400). Aetius is then committed to a 
statement of obvious incompleteness. The ex- 
planation given above supposes no inaccuracies, 
and is in accord, for what that may be worth, 
with Cicero, Ac, II. 30 (=Antiochus, see Zeller, 
619, n. 2): ‘cetera (sc. uisa) autem similitudini- 
bus (=«xaé’ construit (sc. mens) quibus 
efficiuntur notitiae rerum quas Graeci tum évvolas 
tum uocant.’ 
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by some simple and unconscious mental operation from the data given by the 
senses. 

This straightforward interpretation could not be adopted by anyone who believed 
preconceptions to be universally held. There must be many conceptions that cannot 
possibly be universal, yet arise naturally from experience, and ought therefore, 
according to Aetius, to be preconceptions. Thus the champion of the rule that 
preconceptions are universal must assume, as Bonhdéffer does, that Aetius entirely 
misses the difference between conception and preconception. On our explanation no 
such assumption is required. 

III. Bonhdéffer had two other reasons for not accepting the evidence of Aetius: 
he supposed preconceptions to have been limited to fundamental ideas of morals and 
religion, and he thought that they were inborn in potentiality, or ‘ spermatically’ as 
he put it. 

There seems, as it happens, to be no case in which it can be shown that a 
member of the Old Stoa spoke of a preconception of anything but the gods. For 
preconceptions of natural objects we have to go to Epictetus, who uses the phrases 
Téxtovos, (IV. viii, 10), iyvecvod (II. xvii, g). But this is 
a pure accident, due to the fact that in our fragments the word évvova is used where the 
more definite term tpéAnyis might have been used if accuracy had been consulted. 
An example is supplied by the passage from Alexander, de mixtione, quoted in the 
second paragraph of this article. Here the xowai €vvowas concerned with mixture 
cannot be anything but preconceptions, since the words ijuas rapa thv piow AaPeiv 
tavtas show that they are @vovxai €vvocot, which on the undoubted evidence of Diocles 
(Dio. L. VII. 54) are equivalent to rpoAnwers.? 

Plutarch not only says of many pieces of Stoic doctrine outside the field of 
moral conceptions that they are contrary to preconceptions,” but he also states that 
the Stoics attacked the Academy as philosophizing against the preconceptions on 
a subject that lies outside that field—namely, the problem of change and identity 
(comm. not. 1083a-b). 

Indirect evidence, too, speaks against the alleged restriction. Preconception, 
according to the Stoic theory of knowledge, made possible the search for and 
discovery of new knowledge.* That is, having a general idea of the characteristics 
of a thing, we have an indication of the lines to follow in a search for more definite 
knowledge. If preconceptions were limited in the way Bonhdoffer suggests, they 
would be of very little use for this purpose. Again, a man’s reason is said to be 
formed from his preconceptions. Moral preconceptions would form a very insufficient 
basis. Bonhdffer realizes this, and adds as a note (p. 193, n. 2), ‘ wobei jedoch nicht 
bloss die dvorxai (sc. tpoAjypes) gemeint sind,’ but he does not say what zs meant.® 

IV. A more difficult problem is presented by the origin and formation of 
preconceptions which are universal. We may take as true in general the account 
gained by combining Aetius and Diocles, and yet doubt whether there was not 
something more behind some universal preconceptions, something besides the winning 
of an idea from material provided by the senses, These preconceptions are those of 
the moral sphere. 

1 Cf, SVF IL., p. 32 note, apud 
Chrysippum eadem sunt quae mpodjyecs.’ 

2 E.g. 1059e: micrews rpdrnyw and 1073d: 
obx Frrov rov mepl 
duarapdrrovra Tas Kowds 

3 Plutarch, de anima, fr. 6, Bernardakis VII., 
p. 29=SVF II. 104, under the heading 87: dropov 
bvrws et re fnreiv Kal eipioxew ws dv 


mpoBéBXnra (the well-known problem, p. 80e), 
of dwd THs Trods ras évvolas 


4 See the last sentence of Aetius quoted above. 
Chrysippus, SVF II. 841, calls it an évvody ré 
kal 

5 The only other kind of rpéAnyus he mentions 
is the rpdAnyis dienpOpwuérn, peculiar among Stoics 
to Epictetus, which is properly not a preconcep- 
tion at all, for it'is obtained querépas 
kal émiueXelas, Also if the field of preconception 
is restricted, so must be that of ‘articulated’ or 
developed preconceptions. 
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Chrysippus said of his account of good and evil pddAvora (drrerat) tov éeuddrwv 
mpornyewv (SVF III. 69). All depends on what meaning we are to give to €uuros. 
The orthodox view is that it cannot mean ‘inborn,’ as this is contrary to all the other 
evidence. Although éudvros does frequently mean ‘inborn,’ there are a certain number 
of cases where it means ‘ingrown,’ ‘ ingrained,’ as Isocrates 222A, Euripides fr. 377 
(rots 5’ Eudurov), or ‘implanted,’ as in James I. 21: 
Adyov Suvdpevov coca: Tas tpov. It is not necessary, then, to take 
éuduros as meaning inborn. Further, as the following paragraphs will show, what 
evidence we have on the origin of ideas of good does not in any way suggest that 
anything inborn played any part. In spite of this, it is difficult to feel confident that 
Chrysippus did not mean ‘inborn’ when he wrote the word. But if he did, it was 
but a temporary aberration. 

The other passage advanced in support of the idea that moral preconceptions 
are in some way 4 priovi and not derived from experience is the sentence of Diocles 
(see above): voeirar Sixaov te xai ayafov, Bonhdffer interprets this as 
opposing to the preceding modes of conception, which are all ultimately based 
on sense, a natural mode not so based. This explanation leads at once to a 
contradiction with Cicero, Fin. III. 33 (SVF III. 72): ‘cumque rerum notiones* 
(=€vvovaz) in animis fiant, si aut usu (=xara repirtwowv) aliquid cognitum sit aut 
coniunctione (=xara civOeow) aut similitudine dpuowrnra) aut collatione 
rationis (=«xar’ dvadoyiav), hoc quarto quod extremum posui boni notitia facta est. 
cum enim ab iis rebus quae sunt secundum naturam ascendit animus collatione 
rationis, tum ad notionem boni peruenit. hoc autem ipsum bonum non accessione 
neque crescendo (=avfyt:K@s) aut cum ceteris comparando sed propria ui sua et 
sentimus et appellamus bonum.’ Bonhdoffer explains that this passage of Cicero 
refers not to the first conception of the good, to the rpdéAnyis raya8ov, but to a 
development of this conception. This is unconvincing in itself, and made impossible 
by the similar passage in Seneca, Ep. 120, 4 sqq. Here on the question ‘quomodo 
ad nos prima boni honestique notitia peruenerit,’ Seneca says ‘nobis uidetur 
obseruatio collegisse (sc. speciem uirtutis) et rerum saepe factarum inter se collatio : 
per analogian nostri intellectum et honestum et bonum iudicant.’2 In point of fact 
this passage of Cicero supplies the clue to the word ¢voxds in Diocles. First it 
must be noticed that the sentence 8é voeirar Sixaidv Tt kai is introduced 
as a kind of postscript to the original list. Now the examples that Diocles gives 
under the heading xar’ dvaAoyiav are as follows: dvadoyiav pév ws 
6 Turvds cat Kixdwy, pewtixds ws 6 Ivypaios, cat 7d Kévtpov THs Kat’ dvadoyiav 
évonOn ard Tov puxpotépwv cdatpov. But Cicero expressly guards against supposing 
that the good is conceived by any of these methods (‘ crescendo’ corresponds to the 
example of the Cyclops, ‘cum ceteris comparando’ to the example of the small balls, 
and no one would suppose that the good was conceived by ‘diminution ’). Just so, 
whoever made the addition to the original list in Diocles noticed that the good, 
though conceived ‘by analogy,’ was not covered by any of the examples given; 
accordingly he supplied the sentence under discussion, meaning by ¢vo.xds what 
Cicero calls ‘ propria ui sua’ (and later ‘genere non magnitudine’). We recognize 
the good through the force of its own nature.’ 


2 It is true that Seneca says: ‘natura semina 
scientiae dedit, scientiam non dedit.’ But in all 
that follows no place is given to any inborn ideas 
in the formation of the conception of the good. 
The ‘semina’ seem to be the facts observed. 

3 It may be noted that no trace of innate pre- 
conceptions is to be found in Panaetius’ account 
of the formation of moral ideas, reproduced by 


1 Whether called an é@évvoa or mpédAnyis the 
thing meant is the same (cf. Aetius, éxetva: 6¢ cal 
mporjvers, quoted at beginning of Section II.). 
The translations are those given by von Arnim, 
The index to SVF gives notitia=éruwriyn, but 
though it may sometimes bear this meaning 
Cicero usually employs it as a synonym 
for notio. 
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It must be admitted that when we come to examine Epictetus he can hardly be 
interpreted otherwise than as believing in ‘inborn’ preconceptions, but it is not 
justifiable to transfer this to the orthodox Stoics of the third century. Between 
Chrysippus and Epictetus lie the but half-charted waters of the syncretism of the 
first century, the results of which we find in Cicero. Stoicism affects Platonism, as 
in Tuse. I. 57, where Cicero speaks in an account of the Phaedo of ‘insitas et quasi 
consignatas in animis (=évarec¢payicpévas) notiones, quas évvoias uocant’; and 
Platonism gave to Stoicism a belief in inborn conceptions, as in N.D. II. 12: ‘omni- 
bus enim innatum est et in animo quasi insculptum, esse deos . . . Cleanthes quidem 
noster quattuor de causis dixit in animis informatas deorum esse notiones.’ The four 
causes are various classes of natural phenomena, but the inconsistency between this 
and ‘innatum ’ Cicero does not observe or else neglects. 

The effect of Platonism on the mind of Cicero, or on that of the authors of his 
sources, is seen in the metaphors which he uses in speaking of conceptions, even 
where he purports to be reproducing Stoic ideas. To Chrysippus a preconception, 
though it might be incomplete as an account of a thing, was perfectly clear as far as 
it went.!_ But Cicero, with memories of dvéuvyo.s, used metaphors which imply that 
the ‘notio’ contains the whole truth but is but dimly seen, through being in dark- 
ness or covered up; Tusc. IV. 53: of all the Stoic definitions of bravery, ‘quae non 
aperit notionem nostram quam habemus omnes de fortitudine, tectam atque inuolu- 
tam?’ Of. III. 76: ‘complicatam notionem euoluere;’ 81: ‘explica atque excute 
intellegentiam tuam.’ 

V. So far rpoAnyis has been treated as if it were a technical term peculiar to the 
Stoic school. In point of fact we are told by Cicero that the word was invented by 
Epicurus for an idea which till then had no name (N.D. I. 44). This has been un- 
reasonably called into question, mainly on the ground that there is a difference in 
meaning between the Stoic and Epicurean terms which makes an independent origin 
probable.? The chief of these supposed differences are that the Stoic rpéAnyis is 
common to all mankind, and that it is confined to moral and religious conceptions, 
whereas the Epicurean may be individual and is in no way restricted in subject. 
From what has been said above, it will be seen that this rests on a misconception of 
the Stoic rpéAnyis. Also, had there been a difference in the meaning of the word as 
used by Stoics and Epicureans, some ancient would surely have mentioned it. As it 
is, the word is constantly used in the disputes between all the schools, without any 
Suggestion that the parties meant different things by the term. What difference 


Polybius VI. 6 (Schmekel, Die mittlere Stoa, 
p. 64 sqq.). This agrees with Cicero and Seneca 
in making them rest on the observation of good 
and evil actions, and ends aiérn xadod xal dixalov 
mpwrn wap’ xara evvoa. Innate 
preconceptions are equally lacking in the Posi- 
donian passage in Aetius, Plac. I. 6, headed 
Evvorav dvOpwra (SVF II. 1009). 
Panaetius and Posidonius were both Platonizing 
Stoics, who, had their predecessors believed in 
innate preconceptions, would scarcely have 
suppressed the notion. A very similar account 
of how early man won the conception of divinity 
is given by Dio Prus. XII. 27 sqq. Though the 
observation of nature is the only method he 
mentions, he does not hesitate to call the result- 
ing conception éu@uros; cf. especially c. 39: rv 
Euguroy dracw abrav yryvo- 
trav Epywv. Plutarch, comm. not. 1o7o0c-d, 
may perhaps be relevant to this question. There 


he enquires whether any theory has done greater 
outrage to normal feeling than that of the Stoics 
about the good, xai raira, he continues, 
wept dyabGv Kal xaxdv aiperav re xai 
Te Kal & wadrov Oepudy [re] 
kal Yuxpav re xal werdvwv cadéorepoy Exew 
Thy évdpyeav: éxelywy pev yap al 
rais alcOjceow Tadra éx ray 
ayabav év cbydurov Exe: Thy yéveow. But 
I am uncertain of the meaning of the last 
sentence, and uncertain whether Plutarch is 
here confuting the Stoics out of their own mouths 
or not. 

1 It must have been a gavracia xaradnmrrixh: 
cf. Antipater’s use of the word évdpyeu, con- 
sidered below. 

2 L. Stein, Epiktet und die Stoa, pp. 248-250. 
He also alleges that Cicero is an untrustworthy 
witness, 
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there is lies not in the meaning of the word, but in the accounts given of the origin 
of the thing denoted. For Epicurus rpéAnyis only arises by the way of memory, by 
the coincidence of several presentations of the same object : the Stoics, while retain- 
ing this method, also introduced as possible ways of forming zpoAyjyes the other 
simple mental operations, dévaAoyia and the rest. 

In a passage already quoted Plutarch uses the phrase riv epi ras rpodAjwes Kat 
Tas évvoias Tdpaxov adeAwv (comm. not. 1059c). ‘The nature of this confusion can only 
be guessed, but the Epicurean origin of the word suggests that its first use by the 
Stoics may have been in argument against the Epicureans.! They used ‘the pre- 
conceptions of all men’ to support their own views on the nature of the gods. The 
first Stoics probably denied that it supported Epicureans, and claimed that in fact it 
was in accordance with their own views. If this line of argument is first attested for 
Chrysippus, it is so obvious that it must have presented itself to his predecessors. In 
this way there would come into use a term, mpéAnyis, for which no place had been 
made in the Zenonian theory of knowledge. We can imagine Arcesilaus and his 
followers turning on the Stoics and demanding from them definitions of this new 
term, distinctions between it and the familiar €vvoca, 

A quotation from Cleanthes suggests another way in which difficulty may have 
arisen. Among the causes which he gave to account for the origin of the conception of the 
gods we find ‘ tertiam quae terreret animos fulminibus, tempestatibus, nimbis, niuibus, 
grandinibus, uastitate, pestilentia,’ and by many kinds of portents, ‘quibus exterriti 
homines uim quandam esse caelestem et diuinam suspicati sunt.’ It seems that 
Cleanthes is giving an historical account of the origin of the conception of the gods 
without any idea that this primitive conception may be used as evidence of their 
qualities. Thus he allows that men should think of the gods as terrible and harm- 
ful.? It is significant that no parallel to this argument of Cleanthes is found in any 
other Stoic writer.*® 

VI. This discussion of the word zpéAnyis may be concluded‘ by a consideration 
of an idea which has some points of similarity, namely, evépyeca. In Chapter 38 of 
de Stoicovum vepugnantiis, side by side with the ‘conception’ of the gods, we find an 
évadpyev. appealed to. The fragment is from Antipater and runs as follows: ‘ We 
will give a brief account of the évépyea which we have about God. We conceive of 
a god as a blessed being, incorruptible and beneficent.’ This évapye:a tallies exactly 
with the mrpoAnyis of a god. 

The origin of the word appears to be, like that of rpéAnyis, Epicurean. Epicurus 
was of opinion that we must trust our ¢avraciat because of their clearness.” Bya 
transference of meaning évdpyea was used to mean a ¢avragia,.® As far as I know, 
the word does not occur in any fragment of any Stoic earlier than Antipater,’ and it is 
at least possible that he is using the word because he is attacking the Epicureans for 
denying beneficence to the gods. 


1 The idea that it was borrowed to meet the 
attacks of the Academy seems less likely; for 
they were concerned chiefly with the validity of 
sense-impressions, in support of which precon- 
ception, and particularly the Epicurean precon- 
ception, based only on the accumulation of 
sense-impressions, would have been of little or 
no use. 

2 Cf. SVF II. 1115: wpds "Emixovpoy 
pdxera (sc. Xpicvrmos) xal mpds rods dvaipoivras 
Thy ard évvody As Exouev Gear, 
evepyeTixovs Kal giravOpwrous 

3 A. C. Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes, p. 284. 


4 I have nothing to say on the subject of 
mpordnyis as a test of truth. The correct inter- 
pretation seems to me to have been given by E. 
Bréhier, Chrysippe, p. 103. 

5 Cf. Ep. ad Men, 123: Ocol pév yap eiciv 
évapyis yap airav éorw 7 yvaous. 

6 Usener, Epicurea 247=Sextus, adv. M, VII. 
203: Thy fw Kal évdpyeav Zeller, 
III. i. 401, n. 3, calls this an ‘eigentimliche 
Bezeichnung.’ 

7 It is not entered at all in the Index to SVF. 
Yet E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, pp. 35, 37, talks 
of enargeia in explaining Zeno. 
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But at some time or another the Stoics did adopt the word just as they had 
adopted rpéAnyis ; Posidonius uses the adjective évapyés (apud Galen H. et P., p. 400, 
Miiller), and in Plutarch comm, not. 1083c the Stoics appear as oi rpdd:xor THs évapyeias 
otro. It was easy enough for the Stoics to adopt the word, because by évdpyea 
Epicurus meant to denote just that quality of a ¢avragia which Zeno denoted by the 
word xaraAnrrixy, that quality which makes a man feel certain of its truth. Epicurus 
expressed this actively, making the presentation real enough to command belief; 
Zeno passively, making it real enough to be capable of being firmly grasped by the 
mind.’ 

The words évapyés, evépyea provide a good example of the way the schools 
borrowed one another’s vocabulary, for not only did the Stoics take them from the 
Epicureans, but the later Academy took them over also; Philo of Larisa agreed that 
some things had this clearness and were certainly true, though he denied that clear- 
ness implied comprehensibility, as the Stoics maintained.” 

F. H. SaNpDBACH. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


1 This interpretation of the word xaradynrrixh 
is well upheld by E, Bréhier, Chrysippe, pp. 80- 
100. The famous phrase trav 
au Bdveras is definitely put down to younger Stoics 


by Sextus, adv, M. VII. 257, and is not applied to 
every gavracia xaradynrrixy, but to such as ‘ con- 
tain no obstacle,’ 

2 Zeller, p. 616, n. 2: Cicero, Ac. IT. 34. 
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EXPLEO ‘MINUO.’ 


CaPER in his section on the preposition ex cited Ennius, Amn. 309 : 
nauibus explebant sese terrasque replebant, 
and declared that Virgil used the verb with this antique sense in Aen. 6, 545: 
discedam ; explebo numerum reddarque tenebris, 


i.e. ‘minuam vestrum numerum.’ 

This we are told in Servius’ note, which begins: Ut diximus supra, explebo est 
minuam. Thilo gives no reference to any such previous words of Servius, and I have 
failed to find them. Can it be that Servius has carelessly transcribed a note of 
Donatus, and that Donatus had discussed ex minuens at Geo. 2, 65, or 4, 145? 
Donatus’ note on Terence, Hec. 755, is Explere exinanive Teventianum est; the passage 


of Terence is: 
eas ad mulieres huc intro atque istuc iusiurandum idem 


polliceare illis: exple animum is teque hoc crimine expedi, 


i.e., relieve their mind of suspicion against Pamphilus and free yourself from this 
charge. The phrase recurs in the next Scene (785; 787): 


illis modo explete animum. 
i atque exple animum is, coge ut credant. 


I have changed (in Donatus’ note) the e¢ imanire of the MSS. to exinanive (without 
apology, for et, ex, ec are practically indistinguishable in early minuscule), and regret 
that in a previous article (C.Q. XIX. 34) I followed Wessner in his acceptance 
of Schoell’s conjectural emendation emunive. Wessner in his Appendix cites two 
lines of the Andria (188, 339) : 


dum tempus ad eam rem tulit, siui animum ut expleret suom. 
ut metum in quo nunc est adimam atque expleam animum gaudeo, 


in which expleo means repleo, not minuo ; but says nothing of Ennius’ line and Caper’s 
verdict. Nonius follows Caper (298, 12) : 


Explere, minuere. Vergilius lib. VI. (545) ‘ discedam,’ etc. 
W. M. Linpsay. 
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IDSAY. 


NONIUS MARCELLUS II.-IV. 


In the small Teubner edition (p. 2) a warning is given that the alphabetical 
arrangement of these books may be medieval. Our MSS. of the Compendtosa Doctrina 
all come from one archetype, which had a misplaced leaf, many gaps, many ‘ doctored’ 
passages, and a large number of scribal errors. And that archetype I believe to 
have been preserved in some English monastery library. 

Of the alphabetical rearrangement I have noticed an indication; hardly a proof. 
The scholia of Lactantius Placidus to the epic poems of Statius have been published 
by Jahnke (Teubner, 1898), who, however, had not time to edit them critically, with 
separation of later accretions. They are in great part concerned with mythology, 
and based on some mythological handbook. Some (on Theb. 3, 22; 6, 55; 8, 297; 
10, 587) are taken from Servius’ Commentary on Virgil. Others—in all prob- 
ability—from Donatus’ Virgil-commentary (e.g. on Theb. 7, 542; cf. Serv. auct. 
Aen. 11, 133). 

The scholium on Theb. 1, 514, reproduces the words of Nonius (58, 138, s.v. 
Adolere). So we are led to believe that Nonius, too, was a quarry for Lactantius 
Placidus, or—if this scholium be an accretion—for his Carolingian editor. 

Now at Theb. 6, 800, we find an extraordinary explanation of the word casteria: 


Nam pertica est quaedam in naui quam hortator remigum tenet; quam si 
incusserit, remiges non desinunt, si deposuerit, quiescunt a labore. Hanc 
Plautus casteriam nominauit in Asinaria (519) ‘quin pol si reposui remum, sola 
ego in casteria.’ 


Castenia has been confused with fortisculum (-lus ?), a word which occurs in the same 
passage of Plautus: 


Ad loquendum atque ad tacendum tute habeas portisculum. 
Quin pol si reposiui remum, sola ego in casteria 
Ubi quiesco, omnis familiae causa consistit tibi. 


And this explanation of casteria tallies with Nonius’ explanation of portisculus 
(151, 18): 

Portisculus proprie est hortator remigum, id est qui eam perticam tenet quae 
portisculus (-lum ?) dicitur, qua et cursum et exhortamenta moderatur. Plautus 
Asinaria ‘et meam partem loquendi et tuam trado tibi: ad loquendum atque ad 
tacendum tute habeas portisculum,’ etc. 


Nonius in the same book (Book II.) explains castervia rightly thus (85, 26) : 


Casteria locus ubi, cum nauigatio conquiescit, remi et gubernacula con- 
quiescunt. Plautus Asinaria ‘quin pol si reposiui remum, sola ego in casteria 
ubi quiesco, omnis familiae causa consistit cibi.’ 


I infer that in the MS. of the Compendiosa Doctrina used for the Statius scholium 
there was not yet an alphabetical rearrangement of Book II. The explanation 
of casteria and of portisculus stood in the same paragraph, presumably under the 
lemma CASTERIA ET PORTISCULUS (cf. 556 FALCES ET HARPAGAE; 548 CALTULA ET 
CROCOTULA, etc.). 


W. M. Linpsay. 
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LATIN ZLUGEO. 


In view of the fact that another word for ‘mourn,’ namely Gr. roéw, is cognate 
with GécoarGa, O. Ir. guidiu, Welsh gweddio, Avest. jatdyami, all meaning ‘beg 
pray,’ and with Lith. gedéti ‘ mourn,’ it will perhaps not seem improbable that Lat. 
lugeo is cognate with Lett. lidzu ‘I beg, pray’ (German bitten, fichen, beten, einladen, 
are the renderings given in Miihlenbach-Endzelin, Lettisch-Deutsches W6rterbuch, 
where illustrative quotations may be found). The infinitive of the Lettish verb is 
ligt, and contains the same stem /Jag- as Lat. lictus (from *lig-tu-s). The form 
luidzu (1st sing. pres. indic.) comes in the first place from */lag-yd, but the type of 
present to which /idzu (1st plur. lidzam) belongs in Lettish results from a fusion (cf, 
Endzelin, Lett. Gramm., p. 611) of earlier types which have remained distinct in 
Lithuanian. One of these types is that of Lith. avid (1st plur. dvime, infin. avétt), 
which, according to Bezzenberger, BB. 26. 169 sqq., and Schulze, Sitzungsber. d. 
Preuss. Akad., 1904, 1439 sqq., corresponds to the second conjugation in Latin. If 
that correspondence is accepted it is at least possible that the Lett. form lidzu 
corresponds exactly to Lat. dugeo. 

Other but (it seems to me) less probable etymologies of dugeo and of liidzu may 
be found in Walde, Lat. Etym. Wb.*, s.v. lugeo ; Walde, Vergl. Worterb. dey Indogerm. 
Spr., Il. 414; Endzelin, Zeitschr. fiiy Vergl. Sprachf., 52, 114. 

R. McKenzie. 
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INZIE. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. L.1. January-March. 1929. 


H. C. Lipscomb, Horace and the Poetry of Austin Dobson, Gives examples of the 
influence of Horace on the English poet, both in general tone, and in actual phrase- 
ology and style: has an appendix of (1) Horatian Titles and Mottoes, and (2) Trans- 
lations, Adaptations, and Imitations of Horatian Phrases, E. T. Sage, The Text- 
Tradition of Petronsus-Preliminary Paper. Discusses (1) the probable date at which the 
Satyricon was abridged, (2) the independent tradition for the Widow of Ephesus and 
the Bellum Ciutle, and (3) the division of the existing MSS. into families. E. W. 
Nichols, Semantics of the Termination Ario. Working on material from Plautus, 
Cicero’s letters, Cato, and Varro, seeks to establish twenty-one different ‘Semantic’ 
classes for words in avio: discusses each in turn with examples. L. H. Shero, 
Luctlius’ Cena Rustica. Suggests that this was an independent composition, mock- 
heroic in tone, and very probably influenced by the ’Arrixdv Acirvov of Matron. J. A. 
Scott, Pluval Verbs with Neuter Plural Subjects in Homey. Argues that this usage is a 
genuine feature of the language of the Homeric age, though not of that of Hesiod, 
but where there is variation between singular and plural, the principle of choice is to 
be sought altogether in the sound of the words. H. E. Mierow, Hesiod’s Polyp. 
Suggests that, in Works and Days, vv. 524-5, the word dvdoreos (generally understood 
to mean polypus) should be accepted as a half-humourous, half-magical description 


of the sheep-dog. 


L. 2. April-June. 1929. 

R. J. Deferrari and M. J. Keeler, St. Augustine’s City of God: Its Plan and 
Development. Presents first a general scheme of the work, derived from Augustine 
himself, to show that it falls into two main parts (1) a refutation of paganism, and 
(2) the origin and destiny of the City of This World and the City of God ; then gives 
a detailed analysis of the work, book by book, and concludes with a list of ‘defects’ 
such as prolixity, repetition, and digression. E. H. Tuttle, Dravidian Researches. 
Deals with (a) the two main divisions of Dravidian speech, (bd) voicing, (c) the forma- 
tion of the past tense, (d) the forms of *ke, *atat, *att, *Jo. F.T. Wood, On the 
Declension of Substantive Compounds in Lithuanian. Discusses the reason for the 
prevalence of the ‘contracted jd-stem’ declension in the case of compounds, and 
decides that the determining factor is word rhythm and the position of the primary 
accent: gives a number of examples. F.T. Wood, Lithuanian Damlakas, Dumlakas 
Chimney-Flue. Suggests that these two forms of the same word exists because 
popular etymologizing was applied to a misunderstood German loan word (Dampf- 
loch). LL. Cooper, Avistotle Rhetoric III. 16. 1417 16-20. Discusses (1) the meaning 
of the phrase Siardrrecv ofs BovAovra:, proposing ofa or da for ois, (2) the reference to 
‘Haemon in Sophocles,’ suggesting that what appears dmrov to Creon is the fact 
that anyone should venture to blame him, (3) the possible plot of the Oedipus of 
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Carcinus, suggesting that the scene from which Aristotle drew his illustration showed 
Jocasta advising Oedipus to give up his enquiry into the fate of her child. T. 
Frank, Notes on Cicero’s Letters. Proposes Galliae for the corrupt alie in Ad 
Att. IX. 13. 4; suggests that in Ad Att. XI, 23. 3 de staturi elodi may be a corruption 
of de Statio M. Clodi (from Clodius’ Slave Statius); holds that in Ad Fam. IX. 15. 2 
the word Latium (oblitas Latio) is used with reference to outlying districts that had 
been given the Jus Latit. In this letter there is naturally a particular reference to 
Transpadane Gaul, and to the influx of Cisalpine youths into Rome; holds that the 
land mentioned in Ad Att. XIII. 31. 4 was not too dear 11,500 Hs per iugerum, as it 
was situated in the Vatican Campi. H. V. M. Dennis, The Date of the Octavius. 
Basing the argument mainly on Octavius XVIII. 5-6, and on the evident dependence 
of Tertullian upon the work, seeks to show that Minucius Felix wrote before the 
accession of Marcus Aurelius. J. G. Fucilla, Additions to ‘ The First Idyil of Moschus 
in Imitations to the Yeay 1800.’ Gives additional examples from Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese poetry to supplement the article of J. Hutton (XLIX. 2) on 
this subject. A. R. Anderson, Bucephalas meets Alexander. In Pseudo-Call. I. 17 
proposes ws Seordry irocaivwy for A:taveias brodaivwv, and translates ‘fawning 
as a dog upon his own master.’ C. A. Robinson, The Seer Avistander. Finds a 
further indication that the history of Callisthenes was the original source for all later 
historians of Alexander in the fact that references to Aristander cease during the 
Bactrian campaign, in the course of which Callisthenes fell into disgrace. 


Classical Philology. XXIV.1. January, 1929. 


W. S. Ferguson, Lachares and Demetrius Poliorcetes. Discusses the reconstruction 
of the ‘tyranny’ of L. in the light of Pap. Oxy. 17, 2082, and the modifications 
involved in the chronology of the period. H.W. Prescott, The Comedy of Evrvors. 
Traces a parallelism between the theory of comedy expounded by Donatus on Terence 
(a nodus issuing in periculum, resolved by cognttio and catastrophe) and Aristotle’s theory 
of tragedy depending on ayvo (though D. has no technical term corresponding to 
wepuréreca), and thinks D.’s theory is derived from a Hellenistic theory of comedy 
(perhaps indirectly coming from Aristotle) which made misapprehension the basis 
of its structure. Elizabeth Grier, An Egyptian Landowner of the Second Century A.D. 
Discusses tax receipt-forms from Hamburg papyri of years 213-19 relating to the 
activities of L. Julius Serenus, a Roman ex-soldier farmer, and throwing light on 
some details of Egyptian economics, J. B. Stearns, The Ambiguity of Catullus xlv. 
8-9 (=17-18). Cupid has sneezed on the left before the poem opens; after the 
lovers’ declaration he sneezes again on the right to confirm; ‘the first omen is 
prophetic, the second corroborative.’ There is no difference of meaning between 
sinistra and dextra, but the progression from left to right (withershins) is itself a good 
omen and important in ceremony (cf. dextvatio); dexter is used with a play on its 
double meaning and is also added partly because of the ambiguity of sinister. 
A. Shewan, The Ithaka Problem Again. Rejects A. D. Fraser’s identifications (Ithaca= 
Cefalonia, Dulichium=Corfu, Asteris= Thiaki, C.P. XXIII. 213) as ignoring the 
authority of both Catalogueand tradition. dudidAos used of Ithaca fits the peculiar shape 
of Thiaki; Asteris = Thiaki will not suit the account of Telemachus’ return; Duli- 
chium = Corfu is made impossible by Hymn, Ap. 420 and the ancients identified Corfu 
with Scheria. E.T. Sage, The Sigvenius Edition of Petronius of 1523. Doubts Gaselee’s 
suggestion that S. drew mainly on Busch and thinks he used M(onacensis 27313) 
through Busch and may have had another MS. source (of the group later used by 
Sambucus): the success of his work on that basis suggests that M. and its relatives 
deserve more attention than they have had. C. E. Van Sickle, The Repair of Roads in 
Spain under the Roman Empire. From the meagre and uncertain evidence of milestones 
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draws conclusions as to the extent of repairs effected and the Emperors most interested 
in the work. J. C. Rolfe defends the translation ‘moderately educated’ for civiliter 
evuditum in Gell. N.A. praef. 13: Eva M. Sandford notes a reminiscence of Virgil’s 
alba ligustra, vaccima migva in John Garland: B. E. Perry discusses Apul. Met. 2. 30 
sed tantum sopove mortuus. 


XXIV. 2. April, 1929. 


B. E. Ullman, The Text Tradition and Authorship of the Laus Pisonis. Prints a 
text with apparatus from the five fortlegia, which are the only MS. evidence for the 
poem (already discussed C.P. XXII. 130); discusses the tradition, and examines 
several passages. Accepts ascription to Lucan, which is not disproved either by 
style or by chronology: Piso’s career suggests that the poem was written between 
57 and 59: the author says he is not yet twenty, and so, if L. wrote it, it was written 
in 58-9. K. Scott, Octavian’s Propaganda and Antony’s De Sua Ebrietate. Octavian’s 
counterblast to A.’s representation of himself as Dionysus-Osiris seized on A.’s 
drunken habits, and A.’s De Sua Ebrietate was (as Gardthausen suspected) a political 
pamphlet issued before Actium in reply to these attacks and intended for Roman 
readers. E.E. Burriss, The Nature of Taboo and its Survival in Roman Life. Attempts 
to classify miscellaneous survivals of idea of ‘negative mana’ in Roman custom and 
ritual. R.C. Horn translates two second to third century papyrus fragments (P.S.I. 
798) referring to the sale of fish, with some linguistic comments. H. F. Rebert, The 
Origin and Meaning of Latin at. Suggests that at, which puzzled Roman grammarians, 
is not essentially adversative but an interjection connected with attat, indicating 
‘quick, impulsive transition to something surprising or keenly felt,’ but seems to 
ignore the philological connexions of arap. H. Comfort, An Interpretation of Catul- 
lus xxxvui. Lesbia was a tease and, knowing that Volusius was a béte moive of 
Catullus, praised V. to C.’s face: C, to discomfit her wrote viii., and L. on reading 
it feared that the joke had gone too far and pleaded with C. to come back, offering 
to burn V.’s annals. W. M. Green, Greek and Roman Law in the Trinummus of Plautus. 
The legal points arising in the main situations (marriage, dowry, tutorship, etc.) 
accord with Greek rather than Roman law. Max Radin discusses Josephus’s account 
of his own pedigree. Helen Law suggests an arrangement for the fragments at the 
beginning of Plautus’ Bacchides, using metre to supplement sense: the regular 
sequence at the beginning of a Plautine play is senarii, lyrics, septenarii. C. W. 
Keyes, Apollo and Athena in the Rhesus. The contrast between Ap.’s ineffectiveness 
and Ath.’s helpfulness (like the prophecy of Ap.’s vengeance) is characteristically 
Euripidean and too subtly introduced to be due to a late imitator. E.S. Macartney 
notes that the laurel crown worn by Tiberius for protection in thunder (Plin. 
N.H. XV. 135) reflects the traditional protective power of the circle: Caesar’s orders 
at Pharsalus to strike at the enemy’s forces are paralleled in other ancient battles. 


XXIV. 3. July, 1929. 


H. M. Hubbell, The Chronology of the Years 435-1 B.c.: attempts a more precise 
dating of the events connected with Corcyra and Potidaea from epigraphic evidence 
on the basis of Merritt’s work on the Attic calendar. B. E. Perry, The Story of 
Thelyphvon in Apuleius: concludes that the story is an awkward patchwork of three 
different stories. J. Geerlings, The Athenian Calendar and the Argive Alliance: explains 
the double prytany of Aeantis in summer 417 (J.G. i?. y6) and spring 416 (J.G. i.? 
302) on the assumption that 417/6 and 416/5 were both intercalary civil years, so 
that prytany year 418/7 overlaps into civil year 417/6, and gives a revision of 
Merritt’s correspondence-tables for those years: this dates the Argive alliance to 
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1-7 Hecatombaeon, 417. H.M. Martin, A Contribution to the Lexicography of Certain 
Merovingian Charters: linguistic notes on documents in Lauer and Samaran’s collec- 
tion. M. Hadas, Rabbinic Parallels to the Script. Hist. Aug.: cites passages (especially 
Rabbinic parables) drawn from Roman conditions or representing anecdotes about 
Roman Emperors. L. D. Peterkin, The Creon of Sophocles: Creon of Antig. and O.C. 
is not fundamentally different from Creon of O.T., but shows natural development. 
J. J. Savage, The Scholia on Virgil’s Eclogues in Harleian 2782: examines the scholia 
on Ecl. ii.-iv.: the only new matter of importance is in scholia on iii. 17 and 80 which 
deal (in a confused way) with the identification of Cornificius with Menalcas or 
Damoetas. P. R. Coleman-Norton, The Correspondence of S. John Chrysostom with 
special Regerence to his Epistles to Pope S. Innocent I. : the discrepancy noted between the 
first letter to Inn. (written after Holy Week, 404), describing the scenes leading up to 
C.’s second deposition, and the account given by Palladius is only apparent. P. is 
emphasizing the scenes in the baths which C. includes in a general statement. The 
date of the second letter is after June 406, the place uncertain. C, E. Van Sickle, The 
Chronology of the Year 238 a.D.: defends his chronology (C.P. xxii. 4) against the 
hypothesis of P. W. Townsend (Yale Studies I.) and maintains July 9 as the best date 
for the accession of Gordian III. H. W. Prescott reprints Vitelli’s reconstruction of 
the new fragment of Callim. Com. Ber. : in 1. 45, taking oéo as referring in apostrophe 
to Athos, he reads Bovropos dpow oBeAd]s véo dia R. M. Geer 
holds that Suet. (Nevo 2) gives a more likely version of the attack of Domitius on 
Scaurus than Asconius: the college concerned must have been pontiffs and not 
augurs. B. L. Ullman suggests that the ‘sixth-century’ Leningrad fragment of 
Catullus was the work of a forger using Heyse’s edition. A. P. Wagener shows that 
the thrust to the face (like bayonet-fighting) marked the brave and disciplined 
soldier. Paul Shorey explains Lucr. iii. 348 contuncta causa by the technical use of 
the phrase in rhetoric and law. 


Mnemosyne. LVI. 4. 1928. 


W. Vollgraff, the Citadel of Argos, reports the results of investigating Larissa. 
In 1907 he excavated Aspis, the smaller citadel, where he found the remains of 
a walled town, with fragments of Cretan vases going back nearly to 2000 B.c. 
There were Mycenean tombs in the plain below, but no Mycenean buildings on 
the hill. He now finds that Larissa was not built upon during the Roman period 
or the Greek from the fifth century on. In the sixth century there were two temples 
here, one dedicated to Athena. Here also was found a sixth-century inscription. 
Cyclopian walls have been discovered of the Mycenean age, and enough objects 
of the same period to show that on Larissa the kings of Argos had their citadel, 
though there is no trace of a palace. The most ancient object found is a seal of 
Cretan steatite, which V. dates ctvca 2000, and claims as the oldest find in Argolis. 
V. refers also to the inscription (J.G. IV. 614) which was discovered by Fourmont in 
the eighteenth century, and is now ascertained to be inscribed on one of the door-posts 
of the citadel when it was zm situ. V. proposes later to discuss the difficulties involved 
in the interpretation of this inscription, F. Muller discusses How far Difference in 
Style is revealed by the History of a Certain Termination [ére)(érant]. The present 
number contains the first instalment of a long treatise on this subject, which is treated 
with full details. J. H. Thiel, Antephonten, criticizes Gernet (Antiphon, Discours, 1923), 
who has argued that the first oration of Antiphon was not reduced to a perfect form, 
but was left half-revised. Particularly we find in some passages duplications or 
repetitions ot sentences. T. shows that similar duplications occur in other passages 
which G. has omitted to notice, and inclines to think that G.’s conclusions are 
unwarranted, B. A. van Groningen, On the Tax called eiogopd, maintains that in 
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contradistinction to réA7 (ordinary taxes) the «i7¢opd is an extraordinary tax involving 
the payment of a definite fraction of the value of the property of the contributor—in 
other words, a sort of capital levy. He discusses various passages in the light of this 
view. J. D. Meerwaldt, On the Nature and Origin of the so-called imitative Words (ii.). 
Having already shown that raifw and xovpif{w xovpifowac express the feelings, actions, 
or thoughts of waides and xovpo. whether these are observed in the aides themselves 
or in other persons behaving similarly, he argues by many examples that the 
imitative use is only incidental—it arises only when the action expressed by the verb 
is attributed to a subject who would not be expected to act in the way ascribed 
to him. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. LXXVII. 1928. Drittes Heft. 


E. Schwyzer, Zu griechischen Inschriften. Notes on the first Heraclean tablet and 
its special use of aropoai, on the Drerian oath (Sammi. griech. Dialektinschr. 4952: with 
incidental light on Homeric oath-formulas and ephebic ritual), and on the strange 
phrases €v ro? mpd 7[6s] rod and ev rot rpd h(e)orépys in the temple ordinance of 
Oropus (with much material on Grsek ways of stating a direction). E. Schwyzer, 
Repastinatio. An addendum to LXXV. 447 (on Callimach. Ep. 41. 5). W. Bannier, 
Zum neuen evsten Bande dey attischen Inschriften. Notes and restorations. A. Kocevalov, 
KOZMOZX in dev Bedeutung, Kosmenkollegium in den kretischen Dialektinschriften. The 
collective use of «. survives to the end of the second century B.c. R. Philippson, 
Verfasser und Abfassungszeit dey sogenannten Hippokvatesbriefe. After an extremely 
interesting investigation dates the first edition before 44 B.c. P. makes a valuable 
contribution to the history of the Democritus legend. O. Immisch, Aus antiken 
Ktichen. 1. Explains apros gausapatos in Petron. 38. 15 from Apicius VII. 9 and 
reads after it [opera pistoria|, bis coctos Pistovenses. 2. Returns to Theocritus XIV. 17, 
discussed earlier LXXVI. 337 sqq., and argues further against the MSS. text. 

MIszELLEN. R. Thurneysen, Zu Mutunus Tutunus. Old Irish analogies for the 
roots miito-, tiito-. W. Meyer-Liibke, Lateimisch cullio. A word in a glossary, 
probably a term of abuse. 


Viertes Heft. 


Fr. Marx, Dey Tvagiker Phrynichos. Discusses the place of P. in the development 
of Attic drama and gives an interesting reconstruction of his Phoenissae, suggesting 
that its climax is the news of Mycale. W. Aly, Form und Stoff bei Thukydides. 
Discusses T.’s concept of his work in relation to that of Herodotus, and his re-editing 
of Book I. J. Weidgent, Zum Thukydidestext. 1V. Notes on Books VII. and VIII. 
Fr, Wilhelm, Zu Lukianos’ Uarpidos éyxdpuov. A full study of the ideas expressed in 
this work, which W. regards as possibly genuine. H. Oppermann, Plotin Hand- 
schviften 2. Die Familie T und die Liicke in Enn. 1V.7. O. describes Monac. gr. 449, 
written at Gortyn on paper made in South Italy, and considers the evidence afforded 
by the lacuna in IV, 7 for the parent of our MSS. Marcianus 240 rests on a learned 
revision of the text. 

MiszELL—eN. M. Schuster, Ad Martials Epigr. IX. 67. Fr. Cornelius 
Bevichtigung (zu LXXIV. 345). R.Thurneysen, Zu diesem Band S. 335 (the suggestion 
about M. T. anticipated by M. O’Briain). 


LXXVIII. 1929. Erstes Heft. 
E. Maass, Heilige Steine. A collection and discussion of Greek instances, 


L. Weber, Nachtragliches zu Andvogeos. Supplements Arch. f. Rel. XXIII. 34 sqq., 
229 sqq., discussing the supposed Aitthis of Melesagoras, certain good material in 
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Plutarch’s Theseus, etc. D. Milder, Gétteranrufungen in Ilias und Odysee. A study of 
Homeric repetitions (to be continued). C. Fries, Homerische Beitvage (Zu § 225 sqq.). 
Hera chooses a land route: so also Hermes is unwilling to fly over a wide expanse of 
sea. K. Ziegler, Dery Ursprung der Exkurse im Thukydides. The dpyadAoyia and 
other digressions on earlier history are the fruit of studies made by T. before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. A. Rohlecke, Polyeukt wider Euxenipp. On the 
complicated proceedings in the case as known from Hypereides. S. Luria, Enstel- 
lungen des Klassthertextes bet Stobatos. 1. Many errors are due to ancient methods of 
excerpting and to misunderstandings of the emma rov avrod consequent on omissions. 
S. is using earlier anthologies. (Incidentally L. makes the interesting suggestion 
that [Plut.] De fluvus with its fictitious references to authorities is a parody like 
Lucian’s Vera Historia, later misunderstood.) II. Some changes are due to ethical 
considerations (to be continued). 

P. Groebe, Zur Erklarung Crceronischer Briefe. 1. Ad Att. XIII. 
40. 1. Parthenon is the well-known Parthenon, Ahalam et Brutum a pointed substitute 
for ‘ Harmodius and Aristogiton.’ 2. Ad Q. fr. II. 13 (15a). 7. Against emendations. 
W. Morel, Tacitus Agricola 28. Read vepugnante for remigante. 


Zweites Heft. 


O. Immisch, Wirklichkett und Litevaturyorm. A study of the literary fiction in 
particular in the setting of Cicero’s Topica and of the Bibliotheca of Photius. F. 
Bolte, Zu Lakonischen Festen. 1. Gymnopaidien. A festival lasting four or five days 
on one of which the boys, eivenes, and men of each oba danced. II. Parparonia. A 
celebration of the conquest of Thyreatis. III. Hyakinthien. Discussion of Athenaeus, 
pp. 1388-139F. IV. Karneten. C. Fries, Homenische Beitrige. Hittite evidence for 
Homeric monarchy. E. Loew, Das Lehrgedicht des Parmenides. A new interpreta- 
tion of the fragments. U. Hofer, Zu Sophokles. 1. Zur Elektra. H. discusses 444-6, 
urging that cari Aovrpoiow does not imply any idea of purification, but is an allusion 
to the Scythian practice described by Herodotus IV. 64. 2. Zur Phineus. The 
scene was laid in Sesamon. E. Howald, Eustathios und dev Venetus A. E.’s chief 
source is a manuscript with scholia and this was an ancestor of Ven. A. W. 
Schwahn, Zu IG. II. 160 (Philipps Landfneden). An able reconstruction of the 
fragments giving Philip’s oath to the Greeks in 338/7 B.c. W. Ensslin, Dalmatius 
Censor, dev Halbbriider Konstantins I. The consul in 333 was Constantine’s brother, 
not his nephew. E. further shows that orparnyds ‘Pwyaiwv in Chronicon Paschale does 
not mean magister militum. 

MiszEx:LeN. J. Th. Kakridis, Zu den Aédon- und Inosagen. A correction of 
Robert and a Mdrchen parallel. E. Schwyzer, Zur griechischen Epigraphik und 
Dialektologie. A postscript on the Heraclean tablet, and a note on the Laconian 
name HATEHIAA®. E. Maass, Stimichon. In Eel. V. 55 read Misicon or Simicon. 
A. Sizoo, Muves molas lingunt. The phrase is a deliberately obvious remark. H. 
Koch, Zu Ps.-Tertullian De execrandis gentium diis. Refutes one argument for a 
post-Constantinian date. E. Peterson, Die Bedeutung der wxeavé-Akkiamation. 
This acclamation in papyri is to be explained from a passage of St. John Chrysostom 
describing the way in which flatterers acclaim a public benefactor as a ‘ Nile of gifts’ 
or even as Ocean. Fr. Marx, Critica hermeneutica. 1. An instance of a sacral seven. 
II. Soph. Ichn. 302 sq. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. VII. (1929) 2. 


G. Coppola, la storia della Commedia greca (Timocles atentese Difilo di Sinope) — 
concluded. A study of the evidence for the life and work of Diphilus, who was born 
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in Sinope, lived in Athens, visited Cyrene and died at Smyrna. The play which is 
behind the Rudens had its theme worked over again in the Zyedia (Vidularia). P. 
Ercole, La cronologia delle Sative di Giovenale. Juvenal came to Rome before a.p. 80 
and did not finally drop the practice of oratory till about 100; he died about 135. 
The story of his exile is right, and it belongs to the years between 118 and 121. 
Satire I., an introduction to the first book, was written soon after 100. The original 
form of II. is to be put between go and 93; the date of the composition of III. is 
roughly 98, of IV. 99 and of V. 100 or 101. Most of VI. comes between 105 and 
107, though additions were made about 110. The emperor of VII. is Trajan, and 
this is to be put between 111 and 113. (To be continued.) C. Gallavotti, Eterogenetta 
¢ cronologia det Commentt dt Procio alla Repubblica. The earliest part is the commentary 
proper, to which the section about Theodore of Asine and the ’Erioxeyis are appen- 
dices. Next in order of time comes the MéAiooa. After that follow the two books 
on Platoand Homer. And latest of all is the essay on the Myth of Er. V.Costanzi, 
Argolica. The author begins with speculations about Pheidon, whom he assigns to 
the second half of the seventh century, and about the extent of his dominions. He 
then goes on to a study of Argive constitutional history, in which the influence of 
Athens is visible. M. Attilio Levi, [ntorno alla legge agraria del 111 a. Cr. This is a 
reply to C. Saumagne (fev. de Philologie, 1927, pp. 50 sqq.). Levi in general defends 
the position of Mommsen, though admitting that his restoration of lines 19 and 20 is 
too short. Its sense, however, is right. Line 3 refers to the use of lot in choosing 
recipients from the mass of applicants for viritane assignations of land. MIscELLANEA: 
I. Q. Cataudella, Ii frammento 1 di Cheremone (Nauckh*). The subject is flowers, after 
all. II. Id. Due luogi di Filodemo, Iepit rounpdrwv, V. Fr. Il. 24-27 and Col. IX. 
12 sqq. Fecenstoni. Note libliografiche. Cvronache e commenti. 


Wiener Studien. XLVI. 1. 1927-28. 


H. v. Arnim, Zu W. Jagers Grundlegung dev Entwicklungsgeschichte des Anstoteles. 
A detailed criticism of Jager and, incidentally, of J. L. Stock’s article in C.Q. XXI. 
A. Lesky, Hellos-Hellotis 11. A continuation of the discussion of the origin of this 
pair of deities. A. Perkmann, Stveitszenen in der Gniechisch-romischen Komodie III. 
Deals with Roman Comedy. K. Mras, Randbemerkungen zu Luctilius’ Sativen. R. 
Holland, Bettrage zum Verstindnis der Maecenaselegien 111. MiszELLEN: Radermacher 
would read womepel toros in Ar, Aves 178. H. v. Gaertringen points out that 
the name Marcus given by Diodorus to a tyrant of Catana is not to be emended to 
Mamercus, but is supported by an inscription from Epidaurus. M. Schuster argues 
that Lesbia’s passey cannot be the common sparrow. Biedl finds a fragment of 
Messalla Corvinus in Probus GL. IV. 211. 27. Weyman notes parallels to Verg. 
Ecl. VIII. Hauler on the fragments of the Ostian Chronicle, published by Calza 
in 1923. 


XLVI. 2. 1928 (published, 1929). 


A. Lesky, Hellos-Hellotis 111. The primitive fertility goddess appears as Athena 
Hellotis and probably in the Helle of the Hellespont. The god Hellos survives in 
the Helloi of Dodona. L. Radermacher, Bemerkungen zur Sprache dev Sophokles. A. 
Perkmann, Stveitszenen in dev Gniechisch-vomischen Kémodie, Continues an examination 
of the difference between the Old and New Comedy in the treatment of scenes of 
wrangling and dispute. E. Hofmann, Die literarische Persinlichkett des P. Teventius 
Varro Atacinus. Discusses his relation to Ennius, to archaic and neoteric technique, 
and the chronology of his works. K. Prinz, Kritisches zu Senecas Phaedva. K. Glaser, 
Klangfiguren in Augustins Briefen. Rhyme, assonance, and similar devices are 
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employed. K. Mras, Nachwort zu den betden letzten Ausgaben der Chronihk des Hieronymus. 
Criticizes Fotheringham’s edition. A. Kappelmacher, Der schriftstellerische Plan 
des Boethwus. On B.’s literary plan and the extent to which it was carried out. 
MisZELLEN : Shofer on Oed. Col. 1128 sq. Wilhelm on Latin words in Greek Inscrip- 
tions. 'Weymann on literary parallels to Verg. Ecil. VIII. Mesk on the rhetorical 
significance of the terms fabula and historia implied in Tac. Ann. XI. 27. Schuster 
on the reference to Tacitus in Plin. Epp. VII. 20. 1. Gaheis on the divisions of the 
Roman month. Originally these referred to the moon and not to days. Kalendae 
lunae (cf. caligo, xeXarvds)=the period of the hidden moon. Jdus=the full moon. 
Nunae (from nouenae)=the new moon. When the terms are applied to days nunae is 
popularized as mnonae because, by an accident, the day was the ninth before the Ides. 
Hauler on Fronto, De Or. and Ad amic. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XVII. Band. 3/4 Heft. 1929. 


Hugo Schiitz discusses ‘The Conjunctive- and Future-forms in -evo -evim in 
Latin.’ There was no original modal or temporal differences between the Perfect 
Conjunctive and the Future Perfect; their relation to each other was similar to that 
between the Present Conjunctive and the Future Simple. Examples are given of 
forms in -evtm showing a future sense, of forms in -evo with a conjunctive sense, and 
of forms in -evo -evim which combine both senses. The rest of the number consists of 
reviews of books published in 1926 (Greek: P. Kretschmer and P. Wahrmann; 
Latin: W. Kroll; Etruscan: E. Vetter). The volume is dedicated to Wilamowitz. 


XVIII. Band. 1/2 Heft. 1929. 


F, Eichler writes on ‘An early Boeotian potter-signature’ (@i6¢ p’ éroiFece). 
G. N. Hatzidakis discusses ‘ The chronological relations of some sound-laws in early 
Greek to each other,’ in particular the law of Deaspiration and that whereby yx, 
6:>o0c0. 6 was not pronounced as r+h; hence certain anomalies are explained. 
W. Goldberger contributes a long article (the first instalment of a larger work) on 
‘Force-expressions (Kraftausdriicke) in Vulgar Latin,’ a ‘ psychological-genetic’ 
study of certain ‘affective’ elements of popular speech. Colloquial Latin shows a 
striking tendency to substitute these vigorous forms of expression for the normal, 
unaffective ‘intellectual’ words. This process particularly affects the designation of 
parts of the human body and their functions, and also the metaphors derived from 
them. There follows a discussion of some of the ‘ force-expressions’ for ‘ head ’ (in 
particular festa), ‘ear,’ ‘mouth,’ and so on. M. Leumann writes on ‘’Agro- for 
*Apwro- in Thessalian inscriptions.’ Erika Kretschmer contributes ‘Notes on the 
word-geography of the Greek dialects ’—a study of synonymous expressions used in 
different parts of the Greek world for ‘slave’ (dpws, dudirodos, Oepdrwv, SovAos, etc.), 
‘priest,’ ‘surety,’ ‘witness,’ ‘nut-cracker,’ ‘help.’ S. P. Cortsen endeavours to 
interpret the inscription found at Kaminia, in Leianos, in 1886, the language of 
which he regards as akin to Etruscan, and a record of the pre-Greek inhabitants of 
Lemnos. P. Kretschmer adds a note in which he agrees with Cortsen as to the 
Etruscoid character of the inscription, but maintains the equivalence in meaning of 
Yrrnvia and terparodis; hence Etr. hut=4. F. Adami has a note on ’Odvoceis : odvc-. 
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J. Sofer continues his discussion of the Etymologiae of Isidore of Seville from the 
Romanic point of view. We may note lovandrum (<rhododendron) (cf. It. oleandro) ; 
malomellus : Port. marmelada. E. Miller-Graupa writes on ‘ Primitiae.” The bee gets 
its name in many languages either from its buzz (cf. BouwSvAn) or its skill in cell- 
building (bee : diw, also fucus <*bhothos; apis : opus or apio). Similarly tstus (‘ dove ’) 
has nothing to do with the Etr. Titus, but : rirvGifo, etc. ; gatus (‘jay’) is onomato- 
poeic and has no connexion with Gaius; and /ucius (‘pike’) <Avxos, the quantity 
being influenced by the name Lucius. A. v. Blumenthal continues his notes on 
Messapian ; we note zavés : L. panis; also on ‘ Remains of Illyrian in Doric.’ S. P. 
Cortsen contributes notes on Etruscan, and A. Klotz discusses and rejects caynis as a 
nominative form. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLVI. Heft 4. 1928. 


L. Weisgerber writes a long article on method and terminology in verbal 
research (‘ Wortforschung’) in its various branches of semantics, etymology, word- 
building. A. Nehring, corrections to J.F. 45. 232 sqq., 370 sqq., 46. 182. Book 
reviews and Indices. 


XLVII. Heft 1. 1929. 


G. Ipsen discusses the Phaistos disc, finding Egyptian influence in its syllabary 
or symbols, Mesopotamian influence in its method of writing (imprints on soft clay), 
and seeks to determine the semantic elements, formants, and determinatives employed 
and to mark off clauses and sentences. V. Pisani analyzes *peng*e ‘five’ into *pen 
‘five’ and -qg¥e ‘and,’ ‘ five’ being the last in a series of numerals. Jd., on the ring- 
inscription of Ezerovo (Thracian), offers a new interpretation. A. von Blumenthal 
discusses at length the Picene (‘ East Italic’) inscriptions, and by purely subjective 
reasoning, concludes that they are Italic, related to Osc.-Umb.; he also gives ‘ trans- 
lations.’ Reviews of new books. 


XLVII. Heft 2. 1929. 


J. Benigny gives a critical survey of conjunctions used to introduce clauses in 
O.R. in Greek, Lithuanian, Russian, Polish, Ceck, Albanian, etc. Jd. similarly 
reviews types of substantive sentences in Vedic Skt., Avestic, Greek, Lithuanian, 
Lettish, Russian. H. Skéld cites Nirukta 3. 18 (onomatapoeia in names of birds, e.g. 
Skt. kaka ‘crow ’) as an anticipation of modern doctrine. A. H. Krappe sees in the 
later (i.e. Midas) wérpas the etymology of Aaopédwv. H.Skéld, Nirukta adbhuta, 
in RV. abhita: i.e. a priv., bhi? N.van Wijk sees in the O. Pruss. personal endings 
-at, a particle S.W. F. Margadant, Lat. interficeve is lit. ‘come between, 
influence’ (cf. Plin. N.H. 2. 100, 104); but its meaning was affected by interire, 
interimere in which iter is ‘out from (not in to) between.’ N. van Wijk discusses 
O. Pruss. imperative and Lith. permissive. E. Leumann produces ‘ North Aryan’ 
parallels to the ethic dative euch of German. Book reviews. Questionnaire of First 
International Congress of Linguists (1929) on ‘fiches’ and indices as apparatus of 
linguistic research. Extract from circular to editors of linguistic journals requesting 
publication of summaries of articles in learned journals, etc., especially those printed 
in little known languages (cf. Idg. Jahrb. 12. 365 sq.). 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichender Sprachforschung. 57 Band. 1/2 Heft. 

H. Jacobsohn contributes a lengthy article on Greek tribal names, setting forth 
the various suffixes and going carefully into the question of their origin and forma- 
tion. O. Behaghel writes upon the place of adnominal Genitives in Germanic. Ina 
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note upon Gothic plinsjan F. Specht suggests its being a loan-word from Slavonic. 
A long and interesting article by the late M. E. Schmidt deals with the history and 
etymology of various words in Albanian and draws conclusions as to past phonetic 
changes in that language. R. Thurneysen goes into the history of Mid. Ir. glin-dalta 
and O. Ir. fecht n’oen. The first instalment of a series by A. Nehring appears dealing 
with the Theory of Dependent Clauses on similar lines to his former article on 
Principal Clauses. H. Jacobsohn again writes upon linguistic parallels in unrelated 
languages, the most notable being the name of the dative case in Greek and in 
certain African languages. L. Spitzer contributes two notes upon similar parallels 
in vocabulary. W. Schulze adds as usual four notes on various points of interest. 
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